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SERMON XVIII. 
On the Parable of the Tares. 
Matth. XIII. 24, 25. 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which ſowed good ſeed in bis field; but 
when men flept, bis enemy came and ſowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. 
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SERMON XIX. 
On Dives and Lazarus. 
Luke XVI. 3n. 

F they hear not Moſes and the Prophets, 
neither will they be perſuaded though one 
roſe from the dead. 7 p. 25 
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SERMON XVII. 


M a t THEW XIII. 24, 2%. 


The kingdoni of heaven is likened unto a man 
which ſrwed good ſeed in bis field; but 
oben men Aebpt, his enemy came and ſowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. 


CUCH is the impatience, the igno- 
rance, and the ingratitude of man- 
kind, that whilſt the manifold bleſſings 


poured on them by their divine Bene- 


fadlor, are utterly forgotten or diſre- 
garded; the few evils which they ſuffer 


are moſt warmly reſented, and moſt griev- 
ouſly complained of. The goodneſs and 
3 mercy 
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4 | 02 the Parable 


SERM. mercy of the Almighty are every day 


XVIII. 


ww Called in queſtion by his murmuring and 


diſcontented ſubjects, who boldly arraign 
his Providence, and impiouſly accuſe him 
of partiality and injuſtice : becauſe it was 
in the power of God to have made men 
unchangeably and perpetually happy, they 
haſtily and raſhly conclude that he ought 


to have done ſo. God, ſay they, might, 
had he ſo pleaſed, have communicated 


to man a much larger ſhare both of 
happineſs and virtue, and rendered us 
throughout the exact image of his own 
divine perfection. 


Thus argueth the pride and ſelf. ſuf- 
ficiency of man, which dareth to diſpute 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of that God 


who made him. In oppoſition to theſe 
weak and impious ſuggeſtions, our bleſſed 


Redeemer hath, in the parable now be- 


fore us, taken upon him to defend his 
almighty Father, and to vindicate the 
divine 


Of the 7 ares. 7 


divine conduct in this important parti- 


- cular, 


The image which he hath thought fit 
to make uſe of 1n this beautiful allegory, 


is adapted, we may obſerve, to the mean- 


eſt capacity, taken from an humble ſtate 
of life, and therefore more proper to con- 
vey general and univerſal inſtruction. 


God is here repreſented to us as a care- 
ful and induſtrious huſbandman, culti- 
vating and improying his farm to the beſt 
advantage, by ſowing good ſeed in his 
field ; after which he appointed (which, 
though not expreſſed, is viſibly implied) 
proper perſons to guard and look after it. 


SERM.- 
XVIII. 
233 


His enemy, however, (and ſuch the moſt 


innocent will always have) watching his 
opportunity, came by night, whilſt the 
men ſlept, ſowed tares amongſt the wheat, 


and went his way. The conſequence of 


14 "op the Parable 
SERM, this malevolent action was ſuch as might 
2 naturally be expected: when the blade 
was ſprung up and brought forth fruit, 


then appeared the tares alſo; and the 


ſervants came and ſaid unto him, Sir, 
didſi thou not ſow good ſeed in thy fields 
whence then hath it tares? He ſaid unto 
them, an enemy bath done this. Then the 
ſervants ſaid unto him, Wilt thou that we 
go and gather them up * But be ſaid, nay ; 
let, whilſt ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat alſo. Let both grow together 
until the harveſt : and in the time of bar- 
veſt, I will ſay to the reapers, Gather ye ro- 
gether firſt the fares, and bind them in bun- 
dles, to burn them, but gather the wheat 


into my barn. 


Thus endeth this beautiful parable, 
which our bleſſed Saviour not only deli- 
vered, but did himſelf graciouſly conde- 


ſcend to explain. 
| He 


” . 
* 


of the Tares. — 


He that foweth the feed, ſays he, is the 


SERM. 
XVII. 


Son of nan: the field is the world: the good ws 


ſeed are the children of the kingdom; but. 


the tares are the children of the wicked one : 
the enemy that ſowed them is the devil. 


The parable being thus fairly explain- 
ed by him who doubtleſs was beſt able 
to explain it, it remaineth only for us, 
who read, to make the proper uſe of it, 
by ſuch reflections on the various parts, 
as may beſt tend to illuſtrate the deſign, 
and to enforce the precepts inculcated 
in it. | 


And Firſt, then; Thoſe who accuſe. 


the Supreme Being as the author of evil, 


would do well to obſerve, that the huſ- 


bandman repreſented in the parable ſowed 
not evil but good ſeed in his field ; and 
in like manner alſo did our beneficent 


Creator, when he made all things, ſee © 


a . 
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SERM. that all things were good. But WO Sin 


XVIII. 


and Satan came into the world, they in- 


deed polluted this clear ſtream, marred 
his divine work, defaced the image of 
God, and ſpread error, vice, and defor- 


mity over the fair face of nature. 


God moreover not only ſowed the 
good ſeed, but appointed alſo proper 
perſons to guard and protect it. In ſpite, 
notwithſtanding, of all his care and cau- 
tion, the ſervants were idle and ſlothful; 
the careleſſneſs of thoſe who were ſet to 
guard the field, excited the vigilance, and 
enſured the ſucceſs of their adverſary : 
whilſt they ſlept, the enemy came, and 
ſowed tares among the wheat. Here, 
my brethren, let us ſtop a moment to 
obſerve, that this hath ever been the 


caſe with regard to the word of God. 


The ſupineneſs and indolence of man- 
kind | in * and d particularly of thoſe 
who 


„ the Tares, . 9 


who have been appointed to watch over sR. 


and direct human affairs, have cauſed all 
the errors and innovations, all the ſects 
and hereſies, which from time to time 


haye altered, polluted, and diguiſed true 
rcligion. Iheſe have aſſiſted and encou- 


raged Satan to ſow his tares in the field, 
and cover it with thoſe baneful and per- 
nicious weeds which choak up and de- 


ſtroy the riſing harveſt. 


Our bleſſed Saviour ſowed the good ſeed 
of the Goſpel: his diſciples watched it 
for a time, but ſoon grew liſtleſs and in- 


attentive; when the enemy came, and 
ſowed the ſeeds of error, atheiſm, and 
infidelity : theſe took root, ſprang up, 
mixed with, and have ever ſince been 
growing with Chriſtianity. 


What then, my brethren, is the leſſon 
which this part of the parable doth moſt 
| natu- 


XVIII. 


© Fg Sa 
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SERM; Aura ſuggeſt unto us? Is it not 


XVIII. 


plainly and indiſputably this? that we 


mould be awake, vigilant and active; 


that we ſhould not ſleep as thoſe did 
who were appointed to guard the field, 
but watch carefully to prevent, if poſſi- 
ble, the intruſion of Satan ; tares enough 
are already ſown in the field; it is our 
buſineſs to take eſpecial care that no 
more be dropped in it, When thoſe to 
whom the guardianſhip of religion and 


virtue is more peculiarly intruſted neg- 


lect their duty, then it is that error and 
ſuperſtition, bigotry and enthuſiaſm, ruſh 
in upon us. To this we are indebted 
for Arians, Socinians, Gnoſtics, Popes, 
and Antichriſts; 3 for all the idle fopperies 
that from age to age have polluted. the 
ſweet fountain of Chriſtianity. To this 
we are indebted for all the various ſes 
and hereſies, all the cauſeleſs ſeparations, 
which have been made from the church 


eſta- 


of the Tarts. - 2M 


eftabliſhed. To this indolence and ſu- Se 


O 


we are alſo indebted, | will venture to 


add, for the faſhionable enthuſiaſts of the 
preſent age, whoſe abfurdities it is eaſier 
to ridicyle than to put a ſtop to; whoſe. 


tenets and principles may produce evils 


which we are not ſufficiently aware of, 


and be attended with. fatal conſequences. 
which we little expected. The charge 


of indolence and remiſſneſs, which they 


lay upon us in excuſe for their ſepara- 
tion, may perhaps have ſome degree of 


juſtice in it: be it our firſt and neceſſary 
buſineſs to remoye this objection by our 


future conduct: this may bring them 


back to the plain road of ſenſe and reaſon, 


turn aſide the waters of piety from theſe 
new currents, and teach them once more 
to run into their own purer channel. 


But the chief end and ſcope of this di- 


vine parable ſcems, as I before obſerved 
| to. 


f 


pinenefs, both of teachers and hearers, 


#7 : 
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to you, to be a vindication of the divine 


conduct, with regard to the permiſſion 


and continuation of evil in this life. 
When the houſeholder's ſervants deſired 
that they might be employed in taking 
up the tares, he would not conſent unto 
it, but faid, Nay, leſt whilft ye gather the 
fares, ye root up the wheat alſo. 

In this world, ſo interwoven are the 
intereſts, ſo connected is the happineſs, 
ſo dependent are the miſeries of one man 
upon another, that it may be deemed 
impracticable even for Almighty power 
to diſcriminate and diſunite them; or in 


other words, to chaſtiſe the vices of the 


bad, without involving the good alſo; 
the puniſhment of a guilty parent may 
heap undeſerved ſorrows on the head of 


an innocent child; a worthy and faithful 


ſervant may be ruined by the fall of a 
wicked maſter: if the licentious and 
aban- 


1 
| 


3 


of the Taret: 13 | 


e profligate 1 viſited by elk 
x neſs and forrow, he may bring poverty 
and diſtreſs on a whole ſober and virtu- 


ous family. God therefore may, and 


SERM. - 
XVIII. 


*— 


frequently doth, withhold the vial of 


his wrath, and defer the execution of his 


righteous judgment, that he may not pu- | 


niſh the innocent with the guilty, and 
whilſt he gathereth the tares, root up the 
wheat alſo. 


But that the gracious diſpoſer of all 
things may be clear when he is judged, 
by the permiſſion of evil, God hath 
moreover moſt wiſely and benevolently 
produced good, How many are there, 


amongſt the diſtinguiſhing perfections of 


human nature, which owe, if not their 


birth and exiſtence, at leaſt their growth, 
ſtrength, and power, to thoſe misfortunes 
and afflictions which alone cauſed the 
exertion of them, How would the pa- 


tience 


= . the Payable 


$8224. tience and piety of the perſecuted tnattys 
. — ever have ſhone forth, but through the 
pride and cruelty of his oppreſſors! 
What opportunity could afflicted virtue 
find to ſhew her fortitude and perfe- 
verance, without the inſults and inhu- 
manity of ſucceſsful vice! The fre- 
quent and impious violation of our holy 


religion from the malicious attacks of 
infidels and free-thinkers, have opened 
a glorious field to the pious defenders of 
it, given them occaſion to diſplay their 
talents and abilities in the faireſt light; 
talents which might for ever have lain 
hid, and abilities that never had become 
conſpicuous, but from the iniquity and 
perverſeneſs of their adverſaries. Thus 
doth the deformity of the tares reflect 
an additional beauty on the wheat, which 
appears more full and fair by being placed 
in the ſame field with them; and thus 
hath evil itſelf, by the providence of 
| EI | - Ga. 
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God, been productive of the greateſt be. 
nefit and advantage to us. - / 


But the wiſdom 2 goodneſs of the 


Almighty, in this particular, will appear 


ſtill more evident to us, when we come = 


to conſider, that in the general cha- 


rafters of men, good and evil are fo 
blended together, that it is ſometimes 
impoſſible- to eradicate the one without 


deſtroying the other. Virtues and vices, 
follies and perfections, are often ſo united 


in one perſon, that we cannot without 
difficulty determine him as the proper 
object of our love and eſteem, or of our 
hatred and averſion. It 1s highly in- 
cumbent on us, therefore, to be ex- 
tremely cautious, leſt whilſt we puniſh 
the faults of our fellow-creatures, we do 


an injury to their merit and virtue alſo. 
In the field of human nature, the tares 
are ſo intermingled with the wheat, that 


4 
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«rm. it requires the keeneſt and moſt judging 
ob eye to diſtinguiſh, the niceſt hand to 
ſeparate and diſunite them. How Care- 

ful, for inſtance, ſhould the parent be in 
the education of his children, leſt with 
the tares he root up the wheat alſo! 
Who ſhall ſay whether, in ſtopping the 
growth of apparent prodigality, he may 
not eradicate the noble ſeeds of charity 
and benevolence, and fill the garden with 
© the pernicious weeds of avarice and ſelf- 
love? whether by curbing with ſeverity 
the freedom and openneſs of youth, . we 
may not deſtroy all its courage and 
ſpirit, and ſtain the ingenuous mind with 
cowardice and diſſimulation? The ſup- 
preſſion of anger and reſentment hath 
not unfrequently been obſerved to intro- 
duce meanneſs and puſillanimity: thus 
may the miſtaken huſbandman impo- 
veriſh that eſtate which he endeavoured 
by wrong means to improve, and with 


the tares root up the wheat allo, 
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God, 
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God, we may obſerve, my brethren, | 
hath in this particular ſet an example 
unto men, and moſt indiſputable it is, 
that he would not delegate or aſſign over 
a power unto them, which he ſeems him- 
ſelf unwilling to exerciſe; it would ill 
become us therefore to attempt it. When 
weak and ſinful men take upon them the 
office of extirpating evil, what additional 


evils do they always produce! How 


unable are they to diſtinguiſn the good 
wheat from the tares and weeds of the 
field can they know the ſecrets of the 
heart, or enter into the real deſigns and 
intentions of their fellow. creatures; 
Whenever. men have thus impiouſly aſ- 
ſumed the authority, and invaded the 
prerogative of their Oreator, how dread- 
ful haye been the conſequences of it! 
Who can reflect without horror on the 
ſad effects of bigotry and perſecution? 
Or what ſhall we ay. to that church, 

Vor, II. C which, 
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*sxRm. Which, in direct oppoſition to the great 
Re huſbandman, under a pretence of gather- 
ing up the weeds of hereſy and ſchiſm, 


hath rooted up the- faireſt ſheaves of in- 


; 8 < i 


L 
* 


nocence and virtue! 


But the laſt and moſt powerful vindi- 
cation of God's knowledge and juſtice is 
ſill behind, ſufficient of itſelf to ſtop 
the clamours, and put to filence the 
Ignorance of fooliſh men. Omniſcience 
alone is able to diſtinguiſh, to ſeparate, 
and to reward : the divine huſbandman 


knows preciſely at what time the divi- 
ſion 1 is to be made, when both the wheat 
and the tares are grown to maturity, 
when they cannot poſſibly be miſtaken 
for, or confounded with each other. 
4 Let both, ſays he, grow together until the 
harveſt : and in the time of harveſt I witl 
i Jay to the reapers, Gather up together firſt 
| =. the tares, and bind "them in bundles to burn 
| l them ; 
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1 em But 1 the wheat into my bers: aan. 
or, as our Saviour interprets it, The Jr wu 
of man ſhall ſend forth his angelt, and they 
ſhall gather out of bis kingdom all things 
that offend, and. ſhall caſt them into a fur- 
nace of fre. Ten ſoall the righteous ſhine 

- forth as the ſun in tbe [I OT Ter 
Father. ? .I 


7 


This gracious declaration, from the 
mouth of infinite wiſdom, at once re- 
moves the veil which ignorance had caſt 
over the determinations of Providence, 
and opens to us a full and fair proſpect 
of the divine juſtice. Thus every doubt 
is cleared, and every ſuſpicion baniſhed:; 
all the nijſeties and misfortunes which 
the introduction and permiſſion of evil 
brought on the good and virtuous in F 
this world, are amply recompenſed by his | 


ſuperior ſhare of happineſs in another. # 5 
He is moreover indebted to thoſe very 
C 2 | ſorrows, 
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SERM. - forrows, which he complained of, the 
— that bleſſing which he is to enjoy, as 
they gave him opportunities of exerting 
thoſe virtues which increaſed his reward. 
Whilſt, on the other hand, the workers 
of 1 iniquity, in proportion to their ſucceſs 
in one ſtate, are puniſhed with more ſe- 
verity in the other : the longer the tares 
grow and flouriſh in the field, the eaſier 
are they rooted up, and with the fiercer 
flames will they burn, 
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To conclude, therefore: If we have 
any doubts or ſcruples concerning the 
_ways of Providence, and the diſtribution 
of good and evil in this world, to the 
laſt and great day let us with all humility 
refer them, where every ſcruple will be 
ſatisfied, and every doubt removed. In 
the mean time let us patiently and piouſly 
ſubmit to the divine diſpenſation: let 
us reſt aſſured that the great Huſband- 
. man 
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man beſt knoweth how to cultivate and sFRM. 
improve his own field, and doth 'not 2 | 
ſtand in need of our advice or aſſiſtance : 
that he therefore hath purpoſely ſo 
mixed the wheat and the tares in this 
world, as ſeemed beſt to his divine wiſ- 
dom; that he ſuffereth the tares to re- 
main until the day of harveſt; that he 
will then make a proper diſtinction be- 
tween them; that he will burn up the 
one, and gather the other into his own 


garner. 
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HO BV ER ſeriouſly and impar- 


ov 
behaviour of the Jewiſh nation under 


their divine Law-giver, as: recorded im 


Holy Writ, eee 
with an admiration of bist goodneſü and 


and will not behold without indignation 


: tially-confiders: the-condu@t and 


* 


SERM. 
XIX. 
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beneficence towards a people jo undeſeru-- 
ing of it: he will perceive the Almighty! 
acting like a kind and tender father 


the pride, ingratitude, and diſobedience: | 
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26 On Dives and Lazarus, 
of his children, Though his own arm 

ſtrengthened, and his own right hand 
conquered for them; though he changed, 
ſuſpended, and reverſed the laws and 
powers of nature for their preſervation 
and ſupport, yet both his works and 
his wonders were forgotten by them. 
Inſtead of adoring they diſputed his 


power, and doubted that very omnipo- 
tence which he had exerted i in their fa- 


vour. Can be give bread a th, ſaid they, or 
My provide Feſt for his people? He gue 


| ws the clouds from above, and opened the 


door of heaven to rain down manna upon 
them, and fed them with the food of 
angelt who had not deſerved that of nen: 
and in return for it, while the fleſh was 
yet in their mouths, they rebelled againſt 
him? their wickedneſs conſtantly in- 

creaſed in proportion to his indulgence; 
the greater his goodneſs to them, the 
ſtronger their averſion to bim; and the 
5 | more 


| 
4 
| 


Ont „ Dive) and Eorurur 27 
more iliac he performed, the leſs an 


us £5 44 * 


their inclination to > believe them. * 

Such was the tethpel and diſpoſition 
of that” nation, hien God, for reaſons 
beſt known to his divine wiſdom, had 
thought fit to mark out for his peculiac 
people; and that their temper and dif- 
poſition was the lame at the time of our 
Saviout's appearance upon earth; is in- 
diſputable. The Son of God experienecd 
the ſame obſtinacy, perverſeneſs, and 
a incredulity, which his Almighty Father 
had met with from them ; they were 
perpetually aſking him for proofs of his 
miſſion, conſtantiy foliciting him for 
' freſh miracles, which yet ſtill as he per- 
formed had not the leaſt effect upon 
them. The Phariſees i in particular, who 
excelled their brethren in pride and in- 
ſolence, were always demanding of him 
much more than he thought propel Ito 


grant. 
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| 28. On Dives s and Lazar 15. 5 


| grant, To them therefore, in the para- 
ble now before us, he applies himſelf, 
rebukes in a tender and artful manner 


their pride, avarice, and infidelity ; fore- 


telling, as it were, at the ſame time, what 
did afterwards moſt exactly come to paſs; 


namely, that ſuch was their averſion to 
truth and righteouſneſs, that it was not 
in the power of any miracles to recom- 
mend, or indeed of God himſelf to en- 
force the practice of them. if they bear 
not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will they 


be perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead. 


A tacit reproach of their paſt conduct, 
and a. viſible alluſion to his. own ap- 
proaching fate, ſeems to be the chief end 
and ſcope of this divine parable ; but as, 
various leſſons of inſtruction may alſo 
be drawn from the various parts of it, 
J ſhall endeavour briefly to illuſtrate and 
explain the whole, and to draw from it, 
as 


nw 


On Dives and Lazarus, 29 


4 as we paſs along, ſuch obſervations as 
may be moſt uſeful to ts in our future 


conduft, 


The parable opens with a moſt beauti- 


ful contraſt of riches and Poverty? "On 


the one hand is the picture drawn in the 
livelieſt colours of a man in all the pride 
of youth, health, and affluence, a favou- 
rite of fortune even in the boſom of 
plenty and proſperity ; clothed with fine 
linen, and faring ſumptuouſly every day. 
On the other, a poor and miſerable being, 


| beſet with ills, and overwhelmed with 


| mis foi tunes : reduced to the loweſt ſtate 
of penury and ſorrow : Lazarus was laid 
at the rich man's gate, full of ſores, with 
a body cruelly diſtempered, and a mind, 
no doubt, fallen, ſpiritleſs, and afflicted. 


In this condition, as we may infer 


from what follows, 1 the rich man leaves 


him 


30 On Dives and Lasarut. 


$5831, him to ſhift for himſelf, without afford 

E ing him that comfort and relief which 
he might fo eaſily have beſtowed on him. 
The crime of the rich man was moſt 
probably that which ,too often, diſgraces 
the character of the great, an utter in- 
ſenſibility of the ſufferings of his fellow- 
creatures. Lazarus deſired, we are told, 
(but as we may ſuppoſe n vain) deſired 
to be fed with the crumbs which fell from 

the rich man's table. 


We have no reaſon to imagine that 
the rich man was puniſhed (as we find 
him to have been) after death, becauſe he 
was rewarded before, or that becauſe he 
had good things in his life he met with 
evi] things in the other : that were indeed 
to doubt the goodneſs and to arraign 
the juſtice of the Moſt High, God 
loveth the chearfal giver, and doubtleſs 
the chearful receiver alſo, Not to taſte 
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| On Dives and Lazarus. - 31 


of the feaſt which he has ſet. before us, SER. 
would be ingratitude, and not to enjoy — 
would be to diſobey. But then it is oui. 
duty | to invite others alſo to the banquet: 

God would not have [puniſhed the rich 

man for faring ſumptuouſly, if he had 

fed the hungry; nor for wearing purple 

and fine linen, if he had clothed Wie 
naked alſo, 


But to proceed: I came to paſs, fays 
the parable, that the beggar died. 5 


The conſequence of the rich man's in- 
1 and neglect was, that Laza- 
rus could no longer ſupport his wretched 
being: death tobk . poſſeſſion en, freed. 
him fiom all his pains and ID 
and. conveyed. him, as w- ſhall find, 

a world very different _—_— thar which 
he had ſo long inhabited. | 

The rich man * in Ps of all his 
honours, riches, and power, did not long 

ſurvive 


32 On Dives and Lazarus. 


$211, ſurvive him: though he fared ſumptu- 
* ouſly every day; and perhaps indeed be- 
cauſe he did ſd—he periſhed: all his 
power and ſplendor could not procure 

a reſpite, nor all his riches purchaſe a 


moment for him. 


And now let us mark, with an eye of 
concern and aſtoniſnment, the dreadful 
viciſſitude, and let the melancholy change 


afford a leſſon of inſtruction to us. 
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The beggar is not only relieved from 
all his wants and calamities, but con- 
veyed to the regions of joy and happi- 
neſs: the miniſters of God himſelf are 
employed to tranſport him thither, and 
the favourite of the Almighty is com- 
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miſſioned to receive him be was carried, 
ſays the parable, -by the Argels into Abras 
Baan. s boſom. 
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| On Dives and Lazarus. 33 


FT he rich, man,, on the other hand; is E 2 
IX. 


hurried away from the poſſeſſion of al 


that he held dear and valuable, ſtripped 
of his wealth and honours, and tran- 


Hoe to a ſcence of miſery and horror ; 
from the gaudy pleaſures of plenty 
and proſperity, to the gloomy and un- 
comfortable regions of pain and ſorrow. 


To complete his woes, and aggravate his 
misfortunes, the firſt object which his 


eyes behold 1s that which he leaſt deſi ir ed 


to ſee; that very Lazarus whom he had 


treated with ſuch contempt, no longer 
poor and miſerable, but abounding in 
treaſures which life could never give, 


nor death take away from him. He 


finds him in the ſociety of bleſſed ſpirits, 
with the great patriarch Abraham, whoſe 
piety he had probably imitated, and 
whoſe example he had ſteadily purſued. 
| He ſaw Abraham ofar off, and Lazarus in 


his boſom. How greatly muſt the bliſs 
Vor- II. * of 


34 On Dives and Lazaras. 
|  SERM. of the one, and the miſery of the other, 
. be heightened by a reflection on ſo aſto- 
niſhing a change in the circumſtances of 
both ! To Abraham, therefore, the rich 
man. applies for a momentary relief: he 
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applies to him from whom notwithſtand- 
ing he could not rationally expect any. 
But ſuch is the weakneſs of human na- 
ture; when we are in diſtreſs we catch at 
every reed, and ſolicit aid and aſſiſtance 
where we have ſcarce a probability of 
meeting with it. Send Lazarus, ſays he, 
that be may dip bis finger in water, and 
cool my tongue, for J am tormented in this 
flame! How. humble is the prayer of 
miſery! and how ſoft Is the voice of 
affliction He aſks but a little comfort, 
and yet even that little is refuſed him. 
Remember, Son, ſays the Patriarch, that 
thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy good 
things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things ; 3 
but now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 


mented, 


on Dives and Lazarns, 35 
mented. This was doubtleſs the ſevereſt 
anſwer which he could poflibly have 
made : becauſe nothing we know by 
daily experience, can ſo enhance and em- 
bitter preſent miſery, as the grating and 
cruel remembrance of paſt felicity. To 
ſoften perhaps in ſome meaſure the ſe- 
verity of this reflection, he adds at the 
ſame time, that even if he had the incli- 
nation, he had not the power to ſerve 
him; an anſwer which blaſts all his 
hopes, and cuts off all means of redreſs: 
Berween me and thee, a ys he, tbere is a 
great gulph fixed ; ſo that they which would 
faſt from hence to you cannot, neither can 
they paſs to us, that would come from thente. 


That portion of the parable now under 
our conſideration may ſuggeſt to us tlie 
moſt uſeful and important leſſon that 
leſſon which is ſo oft inculcated in the 
word of God; namely, that this world 
niotdw, ́ 1 
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SERM. is a LT TAY of probation, and the other of 


XIX. 
1 os 


F pad 
4 


reward : that when the gates of life are 
once cloſed upon us, none can open but 
he who made them: that, as the wiſe 
man ſays, there is no wiſdom, nor know- 
ledge, nor device in the grave whither we 
are going. As the cloud is conſumed and va= 
niſheth away, jo be that goeth dewn to the 


grave ſhall come up no more, 


The great buſineſs of our lives, there- 
fore, is to prepare for the end of them. 
It is in this world only that the good and 


evil have any communication with each 
other, for in the next, neither the feli- 
city of the bleſſed, nor the torments of 


the miſerable, will admit of any inter- 
ruption. We have, as it were, but a 


day wherein to work out our ſalvation: 


an hour of it therefore, a minute, is too 
much to throw away, leſt the darkneſs 
ſteal inſenſibly yu us, the night come 

4 | wherein 


Ply. 
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wherein no man can work, and we be sggαnu 5 


XI. 


quickly ſwallowed up in darkneſs and — 


the ſhadow of death. 


Such tas the fate of the rich 
man in the parable: the anſwer which, 


he received from Abraham muſt doubt= 


leſs have filled his heart with all the 
agonies of horror and deſpair. He begins 


o 


now to reflect that, to make him till 


more unhappy, thoſe whom he had left 


behind him, whom he had long loved 


and aſſociated with, would moſt pro- 
bably follow his example, and conſe- 
quently meet with his reward: a thought 


which aggravated his misfortunes, and 
inclined him, 1n ſpite of the ill ſucceſs of 


his former petition, to make a ſecond to 


Abraham, and to deſire him to“ ſend. 


e Lazarus to his brethren, leſt they alſa 
© ſhould come into that place of tor- 


* ment,” And this is a circumſtance 
D 3 1 „ 
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 8RM, we cannot well paſs over without mak- 


; — 5 ing the following reflection. 


How careful ought we to be in all our 
words and actions, to conſider not only 
their immediate tendency and effect, but 
alſo the remoter and leſs viſible conſe- 
quences of them. Vice and folly are not 
confined to the perſon of the offender, but 
reach much farther, and affect others as 
well as ourſelves; (for, as in the body, 
even after the diſtempered limb is cut off, 
the poiſon may ſpread itſelf into other 
parts of the frame, in the ſame manner) 
our principles and practice may not only 
affect us, but thoſe alſo whom we are con- 
veriant with, and thoſe who come after 
us : ſo that we may tranſmit our follies 
to ſuch as are yet unborn, and intail our 
vices on the lateſt poſterity. 


It becometh all men firs but 
above all it becometh the rich and pow- 
1 erful, 


. 
* 
1 
1 


* * 


On „ es 


«ful, to act wtih the utmoſt prudence * 


and cireumſpection they ſhould confi- 
der. the power of their authority, and 
the influence of their example ; that 
their vices are not only pernicious to 
themſelves, but that they contribute 
towards the degeneracy of the age; thak 
they may corrupt not only the preſent, 
but the riſing generation, and ſpread, the 
contagion even unto future ages. How. 
careful therefore ſhould they be in their 
conduct: and behaviour in this life, leſt, 


when they go down to the grave win 


the rich man in the parable, they wiſh 
for ſome ane, but find nane, who. will 


return to their brethren, and keep them 


1 7 


allo from the place of torment. E 


So ſtrange and fo unreaſonable w was the 
rich man' O requeſt, that we need not 
wonder it was not complied \ with ; have 
they nat Moſes and the prophets, ſays 

D 4 Abra- 
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48 On Dives and Lazarus. 
Abraham ? habe they not all that is ne- 
celfary for their ſalvation? 

The rich man had no reaſonable an- 
ſwer to make, and therefore gives none 

at all, but reſumes his argument, and 
feinforces i it with, Nay, Father, but if one 
come fr om the dead, they will repent ; that 
is, T have been acquainted with them; 
they have imbibed my principles, and 
therefore will follow my examples : I can 
judge of their incredulity by my own 3 'F 
know that Moſes and the prophets are 
not in the leaſt regarded by them ; that 
nothing, in ſhort, but ſome ſtrange and 
uncommon appearance, ſtriking on their 
outward ſenſe, will have any effect, and 
they will not be convinced, till they are 
thoroughly affrighted. If one came 
from the dead, therefore, they will re- 
pent : a2 bold and confident aſſertion, 


without the leaſt proof to ſupport it, 
and 


On Dives and Lazarus. 4 


and which therefore Abraham as confi- 


dently ' denies, and with much more 


truth affirms that, if they heard not Moſes 
and the prophets, neither would they bs 
perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead; 


or, in other words, if the knowledge of 


God and his laws, which had been gra- 
ciouſly imparted to them in the holy 
Scriptures, had no effect on their lives 
and manners, neither would that ap- 
phranes which he was ſo unreaſonable as 
to ſollicit have any effect upon them; 
the ſame obſtinacy and perverſeneſs 


which made them deſpiſe the one, would = 


„ 4 * 


prevail on them to reject the otber: that 


it was therefore unneceſſary to adminiſter 


A remedy where the diſeaſe was incurable; 
or to hazard an enterprize where there 
could not be the leaſt proſpect of OY 


To fix on the minds of the hearers 


the truth and importance of this con- 
cluſive 
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42 Os Dives and Lazarus 


cluſive aſſertion of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, ſeems, as I before obſeryed to you, 
the chief end and ſcope of the parable: 1 
ſhall therefore lay before you, in the 
brief remainder of this diſcourſe, a few 
of the many arguments which may be 
brought in the ſupport and defence 
of it. 


And Firſt, then: Where one great and 
infallible rule of conduct is laid down, 
and that rule is ſufficient to anſwer every 
end and purpoſe propoſed by it, to pro- 
duce others is entirely uſcleſs and unne- 
eeffary : when one guide is both willing 
and able to bring us ſafely and ſpeedily 
to the end of the journey, why ſhould 


ve wiſh for mare. God therefore, in the 


communication of his divine will to man- 


kind, doth nothing in vain, 


There is a certain degree of light 
which will preſent an object to our ſight 


in 


Ou Dives and Lazarus 43 
in its proper colours, and whatever is gag. 
added to that will render it but the a 


more obſcure; and ſo it muſt be with 


our minds alſo. Whatever is more than 
neceſſary to convince, can only dazzle 
and confound us. | | 


Scarce any thing, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, could better fatisfy the deſire of 
prying into futurity, ſo natural to man- 
kind, that what the rich man ſo eagerly 
requeſted : the return of a friend from 


darkneſs and the grave to light and life, 

muſt doubtleſs have amazed and aſto- 
niſhed, but it does not from thence fol- 
low that it would have convinced the un- 
believers. E. 


The church of Rome, which hath al- 
ways been ready to take advantages of the 
exrors and follies of mankind to promote 
its own ends, hath not failed to lay hold 
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of this natural curioſity, this love of the 


marvellous and aftoniſhing, ſo.conſtantly 


found in human nature. Men were con- 


tinually ſolliciting them for miracles, and 
they are therefore continually forging 
them for the multitude; and, as if the 
real wonders which our Saviour wrought 
were not ſufficient, have continued a 


chain of fictitious ones from thoſe times 


even to this day. 


But again: Is it not the utmoſt arro- 
gance in man to call in queſtion the 


conduct of God? Are we to e the 


= 
Wo 


great Governor of the univerſe, or to 


guide the hand of the Almighty? What 
right have we to expect that the rules 


which he hath eſtabliſhed ſhall be chang- 


ed for our pleaſure, and the great fixed 


laws of nature ieverſed far the ſervice or 


for the amuſement of a worthleſs indi- | 
vidual? We may felt aſſured, that if 
402 have no regard to the works of Gad, 


S0od 


3 


* 
> 
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On Dives and Lazarus, 49 


God hath a reverence and veneration for 
his own, and will not diſturb or con- 
found them. If the Almighty were to 
perform miracles as often as men wiſhed, 
and perhaps expect them of him, he 


would have no other employment : and 


indeed, if ſuch a favour were granted to 
one, all might have an equal right to 
expect it. If God had permitted Laza- 


XIX. 


rus to appear to the rich man's brethren, 


their children, and their childrens chil- 


dren, might with equal eagerneſs have Lk 


ſollicited for, and with an equal degree 
of confidence required it of him. There 
are ſharp and powerful medicines, which, 
when firſt adminiſtered, aft very ſtrongly 
on the conſtitution, but if frequently re- 
peated, loſe all their efficacy. And ſo it 
is with what works upon the mind: thoſe 


ſtrange and extraordinary proofs, thoſe 


miracles which might perhaps in ſame 
meaſure convince the judgment, or en- 
lighten the underſtanding, would, in a 


9 ff very 


3 


£ 


46 On Dives and Lazarus, 
Sr. very little time, be of no more ſervice 


XIX. 
than the common operations oſ nature. 


Briefly then to apply this parable to 
ourſelves, and conclude: The Jews were 
a people whom no king could govern, 
no God could pleaſe, no miracles con- 
vert. And the caſe is the ſame with | 
our modern Infidels who reje&t Chriſtia® | 
nity: they have all that reaſonable men 
can require: their underſtanding muft be 
convinced of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
but the paſſions refuſe their aſſent, and 
will not let them embrace it. 
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They ſay with the rich man, ſend us 
one from the other world, to teſtify unto 
us, and we will believe. But had not 
the Jews Moſes and the prophets ? and 
have not theſe men the goſpel of Chriſt ? 

| have they not already witneſſes to con- 
front, facts to convince, and miracles to 
eonfute them? 
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Were 
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Were meſſengers therefore to be ſeut 
from the grave, they would not believe 
them. Like thoſe Jews who had no joy 
in the coming of Chriſt, though the 


SEAWE: 
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news of his birth was brought by angels, 


yet were the tidings unwelcome to them. 
Thus the enemies of our holy religion 
would be till calling for new proofs; 
they would aſk of God how he made the 
world, and how he prejerves it; they 
would deſire him to explain to them the 
myſtery of their creation, and of their 
redemption; all thoſe divine truths, 
which God hath reſerved to himſelf, and 
which are therefore inexplicable by hu- 


man wiſdom, and urattainable by mortal 


reaſon, 


Shall man then, who was s but of yeſ- 
terday, reprove the Ancient of days? 
Shall he who ſees but in part, find fault 
with all, or dare to correct that wiſdom 


by 


48 On Dives and Latarts. 


SERM. by which he was made? A day will 
1 come, we know, when all will be ex- 
plained; there is nothing ſecret which 

ſhall not be revealed, neither hid which 

ſhall not be known. To that day, then, 

let us defer all our doubts and uncertain- 


ties. Let us not dare to ſuſpect the good- 
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neſs, or arraign the juſtice of God, but 
ſubmit to his decrees, ſtudy his holy Scrip- 
tures, and believe them; perform, in 
ſhort, our one eaſy taſk, 70 do juſtice, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with our God. 
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In the mean time we may reſt aſſured, 
that if our hearts are ſtill obdurate, and 
turned againſt God; if neither his judg- 
ments have awakened, nor his mercies 
melted us to repentance; if we ſtill doubt, 
and ſtill deny; if we are not, in ſhort, 
already convinced and already perſuaded, 
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neither ſhould we be convinced or per- 
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ſuaded though one roſe from the dead. 
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L v K E XV. 18, ig. 


T will ariſe and go to my father, and ſay 

unto him, Father, I have finned againſt 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy ſon. 


HEN our bleſſed Saviour conde- 
ſcended, in an eaſy and familiar 
manner, to inſtruct his followers, the 
better to inſinuate his divine precepts 
into the minds of thoſe to whom poſitive 
injunctions might ſeem harſh and diſ- 
agreeable, he frequently cloathed them 
in the becoming garb of fable or allegory; 


_ deceiving them, as it were, into virtue, 


and at the ſame time commanding their 
SY E2 atten- 


SFRM. 
XX. 
— 
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52 On the Parable of 


attention by novelty and grace, His 


beautiful parables are all adapted to the 
capacities of thoſe to whom they were 


delivered; though plain, yet elegant, 


and though ſimple, yet ſublime ; ſuch, in 


ſhort, as the moſt ignorant muſt have un- 
derſtood, and the moſt learned could not 
but admire; not ſpun out by tedious 
and unneceſlary digreſſions, or obſcured 
by phraſes remote and unintelligible ; not 
calculated merely to amuſe and entertain, 


but deſigned to better and improve the 


mind, to convey inſtruction, and incul- 
cate the moſt important tenets of his 


divine inſtitution, And amongſt theſe, 


there 1s not perhaps one abounding with 
more beautiful imagery, conveying more 
uſeful leſſons, nor more clearly, or more 
pathetically expreſſed, than that which is 
now before us. 


The Phariſees, whom our Saviour ſo 


often rebukes for their pride and hypo- 
; criſy, 


the Prodigal 5 $3 


criſy, were extremely ſurpriſed, and no 


leſs diſſatisfied alſo, to ſee one who aſ- 
ſumed the title of a Law-giver, conde- 


ſcend to aſſociate and converſe with men 


of the loweſt rank in life; and what to 


them appeared ſtill more extraordinary, 
men of bad character and reputation 


alſo: and they murmured, ſaying, This 


man receiveth ſinners, and eateth with 


them. 


Our Saviour, therefore, takes this oc- 
caſion of vindicating his conduct, and 
explaining to them the nature and end 


of his divine miſſion, which they were, 


or pretended to be ſtrangers to: they 


ſeemed to imagine (like the church of 


Rome, which to this day treads in their 
ſteps) that they were the favourites, the 
elect of God, and that none could poſ- 


ſibly entertain hopes of ſalvation but 


themſelves. 
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their final and everlaſting happineſs. 


54 5 On the Parable of © 


He endeavours, therefore, to free them 


from ſuch falſe opinions, to enlarge their 


narrow minds, and informs them, that he 
was not come to call the righteous, but 
ſinners to repentance; and that God, ſo 


far from refuſing, would moſt, willingly 


admit all to his divine favour, who with 
a true penitent heart, and lively faith, 
would turn unto him. That this was 
not only his moſt gracious offer and de- 
ſign, but that it was even pleaſing and 


delightful to him, and that there was 


more joy in heaven over one ſinner that 


repenteth, than over ninety- and- nine juſt 


perſons who need no repentance. 


He then proceeds, in the beautiful pa- 
rable before us, to illuſtrate and explain 


to them the goodneſs of God, and to 


propoſe thoſe terms af mercy and ſalva- 
tion, by which all men may attain what 
all men have, or ought to have, in view, 


But 


1 4 . 
* * 
* 
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But as theſe things were written not ggrM. 
only for their learning to whom they Im 
were delivered, but for ours alſo, it will 
not certainly be an unpleaſing, nor per- 
haps a uſeleſs or unimproving taſk, to 
run over, as briefly as poſſible, the prin- 
cipal circumſtances and occurrences, as 


recounted in the parable, and to conſider 


as we paſs along, what leſſons of inſtruc- 


tion may be drawn from them, 


A certain man, ſays the parable, had 
70 ſons : of the nature and diſpoſition 
of the elder we have no particular ac- 
count, though from what is related of 
his conduct and behaviour, we may ſup- 
poſe him to have been a man whoſe 
paſſions were eaſily ſubdued by reſiſtance, 
or artfully concealed by hypocriſy ; ane, 
in ſhort, whoſe beſt of virtues were pro- 
bably no more than what is generally 
termed eommon prudence and diſcretion. 

3 
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SkRMH. The temper of the younger was moſt ef 


. ſentially different; eager in his purſuit 


after pleaſure, and reſolved to ſacrifice 
every thing to it, he ſaid to his father, 
Father, give me the portion of goods which. 
falleth to: me. Hurried on by an impetu- 
_ ofity which too frequently attends this 
| period of life, he deſires his father to 
give up to him immediately, the fortune 
which he had moſt probably deſigned to 
reſerve for him to a future day. Againſt 
his better judgment, the father 1s pre- 
vailed upon by his importunities, yields 
to his requeſt, and divides the living. 
"0 he young man, whoſe paſſions were 
| vehement, grows impatient to launch out 
into the world, reſolves no longer to be 
under reſtraint, but gets as far as poſſible 
out of the reach of parental authority, 
where he might indulge his licentious 
| | appetites without the leaſt rebuke or con- 
troul. He took his Journey, ſays the para- 
ble, into a far country. 


And | 
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And here I cannot help ſtopping ſhort, sn 
do obſerye, that the firſt falſe ſtep which == 
the prodigal took, was moſt probably the 
ſource of all his crimes, and the cauſe 
of all his calamities—he left his father. 
At the time when he ſtood moſt in need 
of advice, he left that friend who was ; 
beſt able, and doubtleſs moſt willing to 
give it him; and, what was ſtill worſe, 
he left him, we ſhall find, for miſery and 
deſtruction; he left that which alone 
could fave and protect, for that which 
was moſt likely to ruin and betray him; 
he left, in ſhort, ſafety for danger, free- 
dom for ſlavery, and innocence for guilt. 1 
The moral from this portion of the 
parable is extremely obvious. In the days 
of our youth we ſhould remember our 
Creator. | | 


As ſoon as we leave our heavenly guide, 
we quickly deviate into the paths of 
„ error; 
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SRM. error; from a diſregard of God, and a 


XX, 


wa Contempt of his laws, ariſes in a great 


meaſure the licentiouſneſs and depravity 
of the times we live in. Vice and irre- 


ligion go hand in hand, and never fail to 


aid and ſupport each other: when the 
laws of God are broken in upon and de- 


ſpiſed, the laws of man are ſeldom much 


regarded, Beſides, that though men are 
ſo ready to imitate the prodigal, by leav- 
ing their Almighty Father in their youth, 
they too ſeldom copy his example, by 
returning to him in their more advanced 
age. 


It is highly incumbent, therefore, on 
every good and pious parent (and it is a 
duty of late very ſhamefully neglected) 
to inſtil into the minds of their children, 
as early as poſſible, the principles of re- 
ligion and morality. The knowledge 
of languages, of arts and ſciences, is 


FOR | univerſally 


univerſally taught, and inculcated with 
the utmoſt care and aſſiduity, whilſt the 
nobleſt ſcience of all, that of morality, 
the beſt and moſt uſeful knowledge, the 
knowledge of ourſelves, is ſeldom en- 
quired into. Care is taken to fill the 
garden with every flower that may beau- 


tify and adorn it, but not one uſeful 
fruit, or ſalutary herb, is planted in it. 


When the prodigal was no longer un- 
der the eye of his father, he gave a looſe 
to his paſſions, and without the leaſt” 
care for the event, indulged himſelf in 
every vice and extravagance which his 
conſtitution inclined him to, his fortune 
impowered him to commit, or his incli- 
nation prompted him to enjoy. 


But let us carefully obſerve the fatal. 
and deſtructive conſequences. He quickly 
ſpent all his ſubſtance, ſays the parable, _ 
| 1 5 


XX. 
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in riotous living. The effect was what 
might naturally be expected, ſhame, po- 


verty, and ruin! In a very ſhort ſpace 
of time, we ſee him reduced from a ſtate 


of affluence and proſperity, to the loweſt 
and moſt abject condition; left in a 


| ſtrange place, far from his father and 


friends, without the leaſt hope of ſup- 


port or redreſs. To add to his misfor- 


tunes (a circumſtance beautifully in- 
ſerted in the parable) we are told there 
was a famine in the land; ſo that thoſe 
who might have taken pity on him, were 


_ deprived of the means by this national 


calamity, which left no room for private 
benevolence. And no man, ſays the 
parable, gave unto him. Some there 
were, doubtleſs, who had the power, but 


they probably wanted the inclination, 


Men are too often glad of an opportunity 
of condemning, or an excuſe for neg- 
lecting their fellow-creatures ; and what 

N | better 
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better excuſe can they have, than that 
his own crimes have brought on him 


their deſerved puniſhment ? It is then 
they look on him as an outcaſt and an 


alien, one whom the finger of God hath 


pointed out as an obje& of his divine 


vengeance ; and why ſhould Zhey heal 


whom God hata wounded, or why ſhould 


they ſeek whom God hath forſaken ? He 


is a ſtricken deer, the arrow is in his ſide, 


and who will herd with, who will aſſo- 


Ciate or commune with him ? 


Thus miſerable was the unhappy. pro- 


digal's condition, with no acquaintance 
but his own ſorrows, no companion but 
his own thoughts, which were continu- 
ally reproaching him for his paſt con- 
duct. Thoſe, probably, who had been 
partakers of his follies, did not think 
themſelves obliged to partake of his 
misfortunes alſo. So ſoon are the bonds 

of 
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of guilty pleaſures looſened and unwove | 


while thoſe of virtue (and thoſe only) 
are laſting and indiſſoluble. 


When at laſt he awakes from his 


dream of pleaſure, when the bitter me- 


dicine of affliction has recovered him 


from his delirium, how melancholy, and 


at the ſame time how pathetic are his re- 
fleftions! How many of my father's hired 
| ſervants have bread to eat and to ſpare, 
and I periſh with hunger 1 He looks back 
with an eye of deſpair on thoſe ſears 
of eaſe and plenty which he has for- 


ſaken, and on that hoſpitable door which 


was now ſhut againſt him. His father's 


ſervants! even their ſtate is to be envied 


in compariſon with his own. They 
have bread to ſpare, ſays he, and I periſh 
with hunger. He had, indeed, no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe himſelf entitled to for- 
giveneſs, much leſs could he expect fa- 

; = vour: 
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vour: he had been guilty of crimes which 


would admit of no excuſe, and there- 


fore he does not pretend to make any; 
he had nothing to offer but promiſes, 
which he could not ſuppoſe would be 


believed. 


His reception, however, was extremely 
different from what he had expected: 


the kind and tender parent receives him 


with joy and tranſport; the pleaſure 


which he feels at his return obliterates 


the memory of his paſt failings; he for- 
gets the prodigal, and only remembers 
the child; he even prevents his wiſhes, 
and makes himſelf that reconcilement 
which the offender had not dared to hope 


for. When he was yet a great way off, © 


ſays the parable, his father ſaw. him, and 


had compaſſion on him, and ran, and fell on 


bis neck, and kiſſed him, 
| Such 


XX. 
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SERM. Such an inſtance of paternal tendernefs 
and affection muſt doubtleſs have filled 


the heart of the penitent with as much 
pleaſure as ſurprize, muſt have contri- 
buted in a great meaſure to ſtrengthen 
him in his pious reſolution of humbling 


himſelf before his father, and acknow- 


ledging his faults, of going to him and 
ſaying, Father, I have finned againſt hea- 
ven, and before thee, and am no more wor- 


thy to be called thy ſon. 


Here we ſee the chief end and ſcope 
of this divine parable. By the father 
is repreſented to us the Supreme Being, 
the great Lord and Father of us all; 
whom he, like prodigals, have moſt un- 
gratefully forſaken, and moſt grievouſly 


| offended; who yet graciouſly offers to 


re-admit us to his favour on our fincere 


and unfeigned repentance. | Though we 


have rebelled againſt him, and are no 
more 
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more worthy to be called his ſons, yet 
he will take us once more to his boſom 
with all the kindneſs of a tender parent; 


SERM. 


even when he ſees us afar off on our re- | 


turn to him, he readily meets us, and. 
extends the arms of his mercy to embrace 


the penitent. 


What follows in the parable is preg- 
nant with joy and comfort, a delightful 
ſcene of mutual endearments, and all the 


tranſports of reſtored felicity. Bring 


forth the beſt role and put it en bim, put 


a ring on bis hand, and ſhoes on his feet; 


kill the fatted ca J, let us eat and be merry, 


for this my ſon was dead, and i 16 ali ve agai 25 


he was loſt, and i is found. 


What then is the concluſion to be 


drawn from this parable ? Nothing leſs 
than the comfortable and delightful aſ- 


| ſurance that God will receive the re- 


Vor, II. F penting 


1 


thi. penting OY with mercy 4nd pardon; 
= doubtleſs on this indiſpenfible condition, 
that we return to the paths of righteouſ- 
neſs, If we expect to receive the pro- 
digal's inheritance, we muſt be careful 

to imitate the prodigal's moſt ſincere and 
unfeigned repentance. | 


| Repentance is the only method of 
reparation the ſinner is capable of. If we 
defraud our neighbour of his right, we 
can reſtore him fourfold ; if we offend 


K 


him in one point, we may recompence 
him in another: but when, by a wicked 
and licentious life, we have affronted 
the great Lord and Giver of it; when, 
by immorality and profaneneſs, by a 
total neglect of his word and command- 
ments, we have incurred his diſpleaſure, 
how ſhall we reconcile ourſelves to his 
divine favour and protection: He has 
no wants for us to relieve, no paſſions 
for 


the Produ! FU. 5 : 
for us to gratify4 Om webelenee cannot SERM. 


be inſtructed, nor Omuſpotenee obliged. 
He is a judge whom! partiality can never 
bias, nor hypoertſydeteive: We can but 
confeſs our crimes therefore, and throw 
ourſelves on his mercy”; -'we can” but g6 
to our Father, and ſay unto him, Father, 
we have Faned againſt heuven, and before 


thee, and are no more werrky to be called 170 | 


xe 


4 . 


13 cxninot fiſcal this ſubject without 


a few reflections on the behaviour of the 


prodigal's brother, as recounted at the 
concluſion Q the parable. 
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It ſeems to me extremely probable. 


(though I do not remember it has' been 


obſerved by any) that by the prodigal's 


brother our Saviour meant to characte- 
. riſe the proud Phariſees, who were. ſo 
extremely incenſed at His converſe and 


F2 | Nom 
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ners: and indeed bis conduct reſembled 
theirs in the moſt ſtriking features, as it 
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- SERM. communication with publicans and ſin; 


was doubtleſs a compoſition of pride, 
envy, and ingratitude. He was proud, 
we may obſerve, of his virtue, envious 
of his brother's happineſs, and ungrate- 


ful to his father. When he hears the 


occaſion of their mirth and feſtivity, in- 


| ſtead of that joy which a kind and affec- 


tionate brother would naturally have ex- 
preſſed, we ſee nothing in him but ſul- 
lenneſs and diſcontent. He was angry, 


ſays the parable, and would not go in. And 
is it not juſt in this manner men ge- 


nerally act towards each other? The 
father, indeed, throughout the whole 
beautiful allegory, repreſents to us the 


exact image of God, and the brother 
that of man. One is grievouſly offend» 
ed, and generouſly pardons; the other 


receives no injury, yet never forgives. 


nf 
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If the prodigal's happineſs had F 


on his brother, not all his humility and 


repentance would ever have gained his 
re- admittance. If God ſhould act to- 
wards us, as we too often do towards 


each other, how dreadful would be our 


condition! 


Thoulands there tire whom human 


frailty hath miſled into the paths of folly, 


who, like the prodigal, would gladly 
return to the road of virtue, but that 
theſe men place themſelves at the door, 
deny them re-admiſſion, and drive them 
back once more to the regions of vice and 
miſery. 5 


7 


To conclude: What remains but that 


we bid adieu to our ſins, that we break 
their bonds in ſunder, and caſt away their 


cords from us? Now that we have 


health, vigour, and activity, before thoſe 
— -. days 


— 
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SKR. days come, when we ſhall. feel. we. have 
= . a no power, when we. muſt ay we have 
no pleaſure in them. Let us not then 


delay the great and important work. God 
-hath promiſed pardon to our repentance, 


but he hath not alſo promiſed! life till 


we repent, If the prodigal had. miſled 


the opportunity of returning to his fa- 


ther, which he happily made-uſe of, he 
might perhaps never have met with an- 
other, and of courſe (ſurrounded as he 


was with calamities) periſhed unavoid- 


ably. As we are all of us great and 
miſerable. ſinners, let us acknowledge 


ourſelves to be ſo ; let us proſtrate our- 
ſelves in all humility before the. throne 
of grace, and implore the divine mercy ; 


the ſacrifice of God is a troubled ſpirit, a 
broken and contrite heart he will not deſpiſe : . 
if then we fall down at his feet, and- in 


| humble ceperidalitn ſay unto him, Father, 
we have finned againſt heaven, and before 
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thee, and are no more worthy to be called SERM. 


thy ſons, he will yet receive the prodigal 

to his mercy, he will graciouſly conde- 

ſcend to meet us on our return with a 

ſmile of tender complacency and forgive- 

neſs; he will bleſs us with peace and 

tranquillity here, he will reward us with 
everlaſting joy and happineſs hereafter. 
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SERMO N XXI. 


'M ATT 1. XXII. 2. 


7 rhe as af PIES 16 2 unto 4 certain. 
King, which mage a marriage for. bia for. 


A dort ſtay on earth, ſuffered all the 
evil and diſtreſs their maliee and hatred 
could inflit, had, whilſt he ſojournad 
among the. Jews, ſufficiently experienced 
their jnyincible hatred and contempt of 


him : he knew that he ſhould be deſpiſed 


and rejected, and that his miniſters and 
ſervants would be perfecuted and op- 
preſſed; he knew alfo, that though the 
Jews would refuſe the terms of mercy 
and falvation offered to > them, | they 
woult, 


* o 1 


O UR bleſſed gaviour, who, during his 


1 Te 


SERM., 
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recounted in the parable. 


26 On the Parable of 


would, notwithſtanding, be embraced 
by the Gentiles : : that the firſt, therefore, 


in the eſteem of his Almighty Father 
would ſoon be the laſt ; and that though. 


many were called, there would be few 


choſen. To convince them, therefore, 
that he was no ſtranger to the fate which 
he was ordained to meet with, nor to the 
manner in which their cruel treatment 
of him would be avenged on themſelves 
and their poſterity, he illuſtrates and 
enforces his knowledge of both by the 
excellent parable before us, which we 
ſhall ſee was moſt aptly conducted, and 
moſt ſignificantly expreſſed of thoſe dis 
vine truths which it was meant to in- 


culcate. 


In the proſecution of this ſubject, 
therefore, I propoſe, 


Firſt, Briefly to recapitulate the prin- 
cipal circumſtances and occurrences, as 


Secondly, 


the Marri age Super- 


Secondly, to explain and interpret the SERM. 


| ſeveral parts of it, in a manner une * Su 
plain and intelligible. _— ct Ham 27 


T Kindly and Laſtly, to draw a few 
moral concluſions from it, which may 
probably be of ſervice to us in regard 


to our future conduct. 


| And Firſt, thick,” I fhall briefly run 
over the principal circumſtances of the 
parable as it lays before us. my 
A certain king made a- marriage for 
his ſon. The celebration of nuptials 
hath, in all ages and nations; and among 
all ranks and degrees of men, claimed 
to itſelf a peculiar privilege of exemp- 
tion from care and labour, and a more 
than ordinary indulgence in ſcenes of 
mirth and feſtivity: it was natural, there- 
fore, to imagine, that a rich and power- 
ful prince would ſolemnize them with 
all 


XXI. 
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858M. alf the {pomp- and ceremony fuitable to 
wes o Joyful an occaſion; and accordingly 


we find him preparing a great and noble 
feaſt, and inviting his nobles and fub- 
jets to come immediately to his palace 
fo taſte his bounties, and to partake of 
bis Felicity. To theſe he ſends his ſer- 
vants, to inform them that they were 
impatiently expected by him.  Beholg, 
ſays he, I have prepared my banquet 3, my 
oxen and my fatlings are ka led, and all thi ngs 
are ready: come unto the | marriage feaſt. 
After ſo gracious an invitation, one, would 
naturally conclude they would moſt wil- 
lingly-and moſt gladly have accepted it; 
and that, as the king was ſo condeſcend- 
ing, they would have entered into his 
gates with thankſgiving, and filled his 
courts with praiſe. But ſuch is the per- 
verſe and way ward diſpoſition of mankind, 
that what when abſent we deſire with ea- 
— and ſollicitude, when preſent we 
refuſe 
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refuſe with light and contempt. If the cis 
king had or aſked them to the feaſt, . 


they would: probably have refented it as 

| an affront :: and yet, when he did, they 
conſidered it as an injury. They all; 
W fays the parable, with one conſent, begun 
to make-excuſe- Of all SO ROT 
invited to the wedding, not one would 
come. To preſerve, however, ſome dif- 
tant appearance of civility, to gloſs over 
their rudeneſs as well as poſſible, and 
palliate their ingratitude, they began to 
make excuſe. Reaſons, we know, are 
always to be found; even for things the 
moſt unreaſonable; and excuſes are ſel- 
dom wanting, where men have an incli- 
nation to make: them, The Arft ſaid, 1 
have bought a piece of ground, and * 
muſt needs go and ſee it; I pray cher 
have me excuſed. And another | ſaid, I 
have bought jfrve yoke of oxen; and 1 
go to prove them: I pray thee have me 

| | excuſed. 
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excuſed. And another ſaid, I have mar- 


ried a wife, and therefore I cannot. come. 
Of theſe excuſes it may be obſerved, 
that they were all ſuch as carried with 
them a ſpecious external appearance. 


Buſineſs muſt be purſued, the means of 


life muſt not be neglected; the ſeveral 
duties, relations, and connections of it, 
muſt be attended to. The truth of the 
circumſtance and aſſertion could not, 


; perhaps be denied, nor was the neceſſity 


of complying with it to be diſputed : the 


excuſes, therefore, muſt be admitted, 
though at the ſame time it was eaſy to 
ſee that they were bur excuſes : another 


day migbt, no doubt, have ſerved as well 


to ſee the farm, or to prove the oxen : 
even he that had married a wife might 


have ſpared a few hours after his own 


nuptials to do his duty, and celebrate 
alſo the nuptials of the king's ſon; but 
the truth was, they were, as men gene- 


rally 


MHz 
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rally are, too deeply engaged in their 
own pleaſures and purſuits, to afford 


any time or attention to thoſe of others. 


Such was the behaviour of thoſe who 
made excuſes for their neglect and in- 


gratitude; theſe, indeed, pretended to a 


reaſon, though they had none; and wore 
the appearance of a virtue, though they 
were deſtitute of the reality. Some, 
however, there were ſtill more guilty, 
who threw. off the maſk of hypocriſy, 


and openly avowed their contempt. In- 
ſtead of ſending back the ſervants with 


lying and evaſive anſwers, they fell upon 
them, entreated them ſpitefully, and ſlew 
them. What muſt have been the 
thoughts, and how great the anxiety. of 
the offended king, on this occaſion. 
This was a treatment which he doubt- 
leſs as little . expected as deſerved : he 


determined, therefore, to let them know 
that he had power as well as goodneſs. 


Mos 1. When 
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When he heard thereof, ſays the parable, 
he was wroth; thoſe who were mur- 
therets he puniſhed as ſuch; he fent forth 
his armies and deſtroyed them, and burnt 
up their city: hen ſaith be to bis ſer- 
wants, The wedding is ready ; but they 
which ' were bidden were not worthy : 
very unworthy indeed muſt ſuch men 
have been of an honour which they thus 
rejected : the maſter of the banquet, 
therefore, was reſolved to invite other 
gueſts; Go, ſays he, into the. highways, 


and as many as you ſhall. find, bid to the 


marriage. Go out into the ſtreets and 
lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt 
and the blind. A heavier puniſhment 
cannot be inflicted on the proud man, 
than to put the low and vulgar on a 
leve] with him, and raiſe them to the 


| ſame degree of honour and efteem as 


himſelf; the incenſed king, therefore, 
5 could 
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could not hive thought on a Hathia- SERA. 
of reſentment more proper than that = 
which he here put in practice: he in- 
vites to his feaſt the very perſons whotn 

he knew the rich and great always held 

in the higheſt contempt the poor; the 
maimed, the halt and the blind. To ſes 
ſuch men advanced to their rank, and _ 
ſupplying their places, would probably 
make them repent of their rudeneſs; 

and wiſh that, inſtead of rejecting, they 


had accepted his invitation. It is one of 
the infirmities, to call it no worſe, of : 
human nature, that what Wiien in or 
own poſſeſſion is in no eſteem, becomes 
valuable when it is the property of ano- 
ther ; and we cannot bear to ſee a rival, 
eſpecially an inferior, happy in the en- 
joyment even of that for which we our- 
ſelves have no regard. Bring iu, fays he, 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt and 
the blind, Theſe he had beſides reaſon to 
G 2 Imagine 
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imagine would gladly attend his courts, 
and be thankful for his beneficence ; and 
as they had no claim to ſuch an honour, 


nor expectation of it, it would moreover 
be more acceptable to them. Accord- 
ingly they received the meſſage with joy, 
and crouded to the banquet. And the 
ſervant ſaid, Lord, it is done as thou. haſt 
commanded, and yet there is room: And 
the Lord ſaid unto the ſervant, Go out 
into the highways and hedges, and preſs them 
to come in, that my houſe may be filled. Thus, 
leſt thoſe whom he had firſt aſked, and 
who had ſo rudely refuſed, ſhould now 


be inclined to viſit him, did he take care 
moſt eftectually to prevent their intru- 
ſion: he was reſolved, we ſee, that his 
houſe ſhould be entirely filled with other 
gueſts ; ſo that if they attempted to come 
in, they could not poſſibly have gained 
admittance. None of thoſe men, fays he, 
who were invited, ſhall taſte of my ſupper, 

-- "TWO 
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The conſequence of this declaration, and gra. 
of this conduct, were ſuch as the maſter a, 
of the feaſt moſt. ardently deſired; the 
W /ervants went out into the highways, and 

| gathered together all as many as they found,” 
both bad and good, and the wedding was 


8 /{urniſhed with gueſts. 


Thus was the generous/and beneficent 

| king at laſt happy in the Liſpenlation of 
his bounty towards thoſe objects whom 
he thought moſt deſerving of it. One. 
accident however we are told happened, 
which for a time interrupted the plea- 
ſure and ſpoiled the decorum of the 


banquet. When the king came in to ſee the 
gueſts, he found there a man without a wed- 
ding garment ; a robe, we are ta ſuppoſe, 
which it was always cuſtomary to wear 
on theſe occafions, and, which was al- 


ways prepared by the maſter of the feaſt. 
Such an omiſſion was, we are told, 
G 3 Highly 
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| highly-reſented by him, and he ſaid to 


his ſervants, Bind him band and foot, and 
take bim away, and caft him into outer dark- 
neſs; there ſhall be weeping and gnaſhing 
of teeth ;- for many are ae but * are 
choſen. 


Thus endeth this elegant and poig- 
nant parable: a tale tald with the ut- 
moſt ſimplicity, but which yet con- 
tained ſeveral very neceſſary and im- 
portant truths, as will moſt evidently 
appear, when we come to what I pro- 
poſed, Secondly, to conſider; namely, 
the proper explanation and interpreta- 
tion of it. n 


And Firſt, then : By the king who 
made a marriage for his ſon, we are 
doubtleſs to underſtand the great King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who, in 
the perſon of his beloved Son, Jeſus 

Chriſt 
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Chriſt the righteous, propoſed to man 
the gracious terms of acceptance through 


him. He invites firſt his choſen people, 
the Jews, to the glorious banquet of hap- 
pineſs and ſalvation, which he had pfe- 
pared for them: but this obdurate and 
rebellious nation, who had already ſhewn 
themſelves ſo unworthy of his divine 
favour and protection, now gave him a 
freſh inſtance of their obſtinacy and per- 
verſeneſs, by rejecting the goſpel of his 
Son, refuſing to adopt his precepts, or 


to obey his commands: ſlaves as they 
were to their own laſts and paſſions, 
they pleaded har as an excuſe for their 


neglect which could only heighten their 


condemnation, and not only deſpiſed his 


word, but perſecuted his miniſters and 
ſervants. - Our bleſſed Saviour therefore 
doth, in the parable before us, predict 


many of thoſe things which afterwards 


came to paſs, concerning them and him- 


G4 ._ i _ 
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ſelf alſo; and in the artful and well- 
conducted progreſs of it, foretells the 
expulſion and deſtruction of the Jews, 
and the admiſſion of the Gentiles into 
his church in latter ages. By the halt, 
the poor, the maimed, and the blind, is 
ſhadowed out unto us the whole Gentile 
world, involved at that time in ignorance 
and error, poor in knowledge, maimed 
and imperfect in their underſtanding, 
blinded with prejudice and ſuperſtition: 
for theſe the feaſt was graciouſly pre- 
pared by their Almighty Sovereign. The 
glorious light of the Goſpel, which like 

another ſun ſhone upon all, broke thro? 
the clouds of Paganiſm, and opened to 
them a delightful proſpect of truth and 
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happineſs. By thoſe ſervants who were 
ſpitefully intreated and ſlain, are appa- 
rently pointed out to us the faithful mi- 
niſters of Chriſt, his holy apoſtles, all his 
choſen ſervants, all the primitive ſaints, 

and 
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and the whole army of martyrs who SERAA 
. | 1 : 1 my” I 4 XXI. 
fought his cauſe, who lived but to ſerve 


their maſter, and died in his defence. 
That city, which the parable points out 
to us as an object of divine vengeance, 
which for its in gratitude and cruelty was 
burnt up and deſtroyed, can be no other 
than Jeruſalem, which for the ſins of its 
inhabitants was given up a prey to the 
Romans, and which, according to this 
and other predictions concerning it in 
Holy Writ, was totally deſtroyed and 
overthrown, inſomuch that not one ſtone 
was left upon another. A dreadful and 
ſtupendous event! An ever-memorable 
manifeſtation both of the truth and of 
the power of God. The Jews refuſal 
to attend the marriage feaſt was unani- 
mous, and therefore their whole city 
was deſtroyed. Their guilt was general, 
and ſo was their puniſhment : their obſti- 
nacy and perverſeneſs were univerſal, as 
„ univerſal 
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> 


_  with-gueſts, we are doubtleſs to con- 
ſider thoſe words as prophetic of that 


TConcern, that they beheld ſuch numbers 


rf bidden, ſpall tafte of my. ſupper. This 


its progreſs, as to aſtoniſh and confound 


mankind would treat it with the ſame 


they had deſpiſed, ſo crouded with gueſts. 
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univerſal was their ruin and deſtruction. 
When our Saviour informs us in the pa- 
rable, that the wedding was furniſhed 


ſucceſs which the Goſpel of Chriſt was 
to meet with in after ages; though the 
Jews rejected, tbe Gentiles received his 
doctrines: Chriſtianity was ſo rapid in 


thoſe who had vainly imagined that all 


contempt as themfelves. It was not 
without the utmoſt ſurpriſe, as well as 


aſſembled in that houſe where they had 
refuſed to come, and the table which 


None of thoſe 94 ſays Our Saviour, who Were 


prophetic part. of the parable was. moſt 
— and 2 fulfilled, Dy 
Ie n 1 a | thoſe 
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thofs whe. were 0 U mar- 


riage feaſt, as I before obſerved to you, 
are the perverſe and rebellious Jews: 
theſe, ſays the Lord, ſhall never taſte of my 


ſupper ; and accordingly we find this 


obſtinate and unbelieving people full 


Continuing in their perverſeneſs, and res 


jecting the Goſpel of Chriſt. Becauſe 
they would not come when they were 


firſt invited, the Lord will not now ad- 


mit them to his table: he hath ſo har- 
dened their hearts, that they are ſtill 
ſtrangers to his word, and as far removed 


as ever from his divine grace: a wander- 
ing, unſettled, miſerable people, without 


a country to inhabit, a God to govern, 
or a Saviour to redeem them. | 


| Thus far then for the explanation and 


interpretation of the parable, which can- 
not indeed, without manifeſt perverſe- 


neſs, be miſtaken or miſunderſtood > but 
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skull. as theſe things were written not only for 


XXI. 


www our information, but likewiſe for our 


improvement and inſtruction, permit me, 


in the brief remainder of this diſcourſe, 
to beg your patience, whilſt I draw a few 
moral concluſions from the parable, which 
may be of ſervice to us in our future 
conduct. 


And Firſt, then, We are to conſider 
ourſelves as in the ſituation and circum- 
ſtance of thoſe who were firſt invited to 
the wedding : The feaſt of happineſs and 
falvation is prepared, the gueſts are af- 
ſembled, and the Lord of the banquet, 
even the King of kings, ſtandeth wait- 
ing for us. He hath ſent his gracious 
invitation to us, by the mouths of his 
choſen ſervants, by his apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts, by all the miniſters of his word: 
Shall we then, like the Jews of old, 
impiouſly refuſe to accept it? What ex- 

cuſe 
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cuſe can we plead for negligence ſo in- .SKRM. _ 
excuſeable? What title can we have to 2 
pardon for an inſult ſo unpardonable? 
To ſay the truth, we but too nearly re- 
ſemble the Jews in the parable; the 
ſame excuſes which they made for not 
embracing the religion of Chriſt, do 
Chriſtians daily bring for not practiſing 
the duties of it. I have bought a piece of 
ground, ſays one, and I muſt needs go and 
fee it. That is, if he would ſpeak openly, 
IT am engaged in the ſervice of pride and 
ambition, and have no leiſure for any 
other duty; I am riſing to power and 
grandeur, and cannot ſtoop to innocence 
and virtue; I am too buſy, in ſhort, in the 
views and purſuits of this life, to ſpare 
any time for the leſs important concerns 
of the next. Another ſays, I have bought 
rue yoke of oxen, and JI go to prove them; 
T pray thee have me excuſed, That is, I 
am thirſting after riches, bent not on 
| godlineſs, 
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i. godlineſs,, but on gain: it will be time 
8 enough, after I am become rich, to grow 
good, and to liſt under the banner of 
God, after I have fought and conquered 
for Mammon. A third ſays, I have mar- 
ried a wife, and therefore F cannot come. 
That is, I am the votary of pleaſure, : and 
will acknowledge no other ſovereign 31 
am already ſet down to a ſenſual, and 
therefore have no reliſh for a mental en- 
tertainment ; too. ſtrongly attached to 
corporeal, to receive any ſatisfaction from 
ſpiritual enjoyments ; I prefer, therefore, 
the tumult of riot and debauchery among 
the ſons of Belial, to the ſober feaſt of 
reaſon and religion at the table of the 
Lord. Such, if men would fairly ſpeak 
their thoughts, would be the idle frivo- 
lous excuſes daily made for the negle& 
of our duty | ſuch they were in the 
times when the parable was ſpoken, and 
ſuch they have remained even to this 
day. 


the enz 2 oy | | 


day, When God invites men to hi SHAME 
feaſt, there is always a farm to be viſited, IS 
oxen to be proved, a wife to be attended, | 
That is, ambition withholds, covetouf- 
nels detains, or Pleafure drives them away 
from it; the pride, riches, and pleaſures 
of this world ſo: engrofs our attention, 
that we have no thought of any other, 
no: regard to a pride which is merito- 
rious, riches that are unalienable, plea⸗ 
ſures that are unfading- and immortaf: 
The Jews repreſented in the parable wer 
an ungrateful and perfidious people: let 
us be aſhamed to follow ſuch bad ex- 
amples. If we are not aſhamed, farely 
we ſhall be afraid. Eet us remember 
their fate, and reſt aſſured; that if we are | 
guilty of the ſame crime, we muſt expect 
the ſame puniſhment. If we reject the 
firſt gracious invitation, we muſt not 
dare to hope that he will ever ſend vs 
another. None of theſe, ſays the parable; 


1 which, 
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i, 


SER — 2051 1 were bidden, ſhall taſte: of my ſupper. 
= If we refuſe to accept the terms of mercy 


offered to us, he will ſend for other 
gueſts more worthy of his table, even 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind. Chriſt may one day adopt 
into his flock all thoſe barbarous and 
ſavage nations who are yet ſtrangers. to 
his word: they perhaps will gladly ac- 
cept that ſalvation which we-refuſe, and 
eagerly embrace that knowledge which 
we thus impiouſly and ungratefully de- 
ſpiſe. Even if we ſhould hereafter be 
ever ſo defirous of coming to his feaſt, 
his table may be filled without us ; his 
doors, which are now open to receive, 
may then be ſhut againſt us, and none 
of us who are now bidden may be per- 
mitted, however earneſtly we ſollicit for 
it, to taſte of his ſapper. Let us then, 
my brethren, make the proper uſe of the 

parable before us. We are invited to 
the 
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partake of it : let each of us put on the = 
wedding garment of righteouſneſs, with= _ 
out which we muſt by no means appear 
before our Sovereign, If we do not 
come as ſoon as we are called, if we are 
not cloathed as we ought to be, and if 
we do not behave ourſelves when there 
in a manner ſuitable to the occaſion, we 
had better never come at all. And laſtly, . 
let us remember that this feaſt is but 
preparatory to a better, even a feaſt of joy 
and happineſs in the manſions of the bleſt, 
where we ſhall celebrate the marriage of 
the King's Son with ſongs of thankſ- 
giving, a feaſt where the appetite will 
never pall, the enjoyment never ſatiate, 
and the converſe never tire; where we 
ſhall meet and aſſociate with the ſpirits 
of good men made perfect, where out of 
the many that are called we ſhall ſee the 
few that are choſen, thoſe happy and 
1 H exalted 
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exalted few, who ſhall have left the in- 
ſipid feaſt of human life, for an eternal 
banquet of peace and immortality; where 
they ſhall eat the bread of happineſs 
from the hands of the Almighty, and 
quench their thirſt in thoſe rivers of 
bliſs which flow at God's right hand for 


evermore. 
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Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
Jet my laſt end be hike bis. 


5 


I E conſideration of our latter end; 


. though a point of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence and importance, is, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſo conſtantly and ſo induſtri- 
ouſly removed from our thoughts, as 
ſeldom to enter into them: as death 1s 
the object not of our þopes, but of our 


fears, few, very few amonglt us, can 


bring themſelves to form any wiſh con- 
cerning it. Such is the folly and incon- 
ſiſtency of mankind, that whilſt we are 
every day preparing againſt accidents 


ak = which 
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which never may, we will not give our- 
ſelves the leaſt care or concern about that 
which inevitably muſi happen; and it is 
with the utmoſt difficulty that any of us 
can be perſuaded to learn a leſſon which 
all muſt one day be obliged to put in 
practice. Whilſt we are on the buſy 
ſtage of this life, a mutual commerce of 


fraud and diſſimulation is perpetually 


carried on amongſt us, and the univer- 
ſality of the practice diſguiſes even from 
ourſelves the folly and the iniquity of 
it; but a time will come to every one 
of us, when it can anſwer no end to 


deceive, when it can ſerve no purpoſe to 


diſſemble, when hypocriſy muſt throw 


off the maſk, and falſehood lay aſide 
her deluſion; a death- bed detects all the 


ſophiſtry of human artifice, unveils the 


hidden heart, and ſhews the man in his 
true ſhape and form. 


The 
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The preſent age gs ſo gay and diſſolute, SERM. 
| ſo immerſed in pleaſure, that they have 
neither time or inclination to viſit the | 
chambers of pain. and ſorrow; the bed 
of ſickneſs has very few attendants, and 
the houſe of mourning is moſt induſ- 
triouſly avoided, leſt it ſhould embitter 
the ſweet draught of luxury, interrupt 
the courſe of our amuſements, and lay 
us under the diſagreeable neceſſity of 
being ſerious. Some indeed are obliged 


by their neceſſities to attend the couch of 
the ſick, and to wait near the bed of 
death ; happy would it be for us, if we 
could make ſcenes of this nature much 
more familiar to us; for few, I believe, 
ever returned from them without ſome 
improvement, without ſome ſerious 3 
thoughts, that had at leaſt a temporary 
influence over their enſuing conduct. 


Surely, if a wiſh is to be formed with 
regard to this awful ſubject, it muſt be 
H 4 that 
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that which is expreſſgd in the words of 
my text, let me die the death of the rigbte- 
ous, and let my laſt end be like his, How 
ever we may diſlike the means, we ſhall 
all readily embrace the benefits reſulting 
from it; however unwilling we may be 
to live the life, we ſhould all be glad to 
die the death of the righteous. 


Even amongſt the heathens, who had 


ſuch poor and uncertain proſpects of a 


future ſtate, the admonitions of a deathe 


bed were not unregarded ; they watched 


the laſt moments of their departing 
friends with the utmoſt care, and con- 


ſidered them with a kind ef religious 
_ awe and veneration; they looked on 
every action of the dying man as in- 


ſtructive, on every word as prophetic, 


aud as ſuch liſtened to them with the 


deepeſt attention; but ſurely, if the 
words and the actions of a pagan at this 


important 


the Righteoues) .f 


important hour were worthy of « obſer- SEBM. 9 
vation, what ſhould be our regard to 


thoſe of the dying Chriſtian, who has 
ſo much more reaſon to fear, or to hope 


What then if we ſhould; for a while 
viſit, though but in imagination, thoſe 
ſcenes which would be till more for- 
cible in reality; perhaps even a diſtant 
view of them may convey ſome powerful 
inſtruction. Permit me to introduce 
you to the chambers of vice and virtue, 
to point out to you the very different 
form which death aſſumes in each of | 
them, and to give you an imperfect 
ſketch of the good and bad man in his 
laſt moments. . 


Let us then ſuppoſe ourſelyes admitted 
to the melancholy couch of the profligate 

and abandoned fianer, at the dreadful 
28 P | 9 
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hour of his diſſolution, after a life ſpent 
in the ſervice of vice and debauchery; 
let us behold this ſon of pleaſure, now 
fixed on the rack of pain, this gay 
and thoughtleſs libertine ſunk into the 
deepeſt ſorrow, and groaning beneath the 


horrors of deſpair: he ſees the hand of 


death lifted up againſt him, and trembles 
at the impending: ſtroke ; he beholds the 
grave opening before him, and ſhudders 
at the affrightning proſpects; the wounds 


of conſcience grow every moment more 


wide and painful, and the ſting of ſin 


penetrates too deep to admit of comfort 
#4 


or confolation ; whilſt memory holds a 


glaſs that calls to mind each word and 


action of his life, and as they paſs in 
review before him, gives every one of 
them a dagger to plant in his heart. The 
prodigal, who had ſquandered away ſo 
many precious years, now pleads only for 


in 
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in vain; he is ſummoned hence by his gang; 
; XXII. 


Creator, his follies unrepeuted, his crĩmes 


unexpiated and unatoned; he quits the . 


dreadful ſcene in deſpair, horror, and 


confuſion, and in agony launches forth ; 


into the boundleſs ocean of eternity. 
But what his diſorder nf#s is light 

in compariſon of what it threatens : every 

* pang which he feels is but an earneſt of 


future torment, and the anticipation of 


eternal miſery; he conſiders not only 
that he 1s leaving a world of joy and 
Pleaſure, but that he is leaving it for a 


world of pain and ſorrow; not only that 
he is going, but whither alſo, and to: 
whom? to a God whom he hath long 


offended, and to a puniſhment which he 
has long deſerved. Memory, which per- 
haps for a while had quitted her ſeat, 


returns with freſh vigour, to reproach. 
him for thoſe follies which reaſon could 


e not 


5 
nn 
S 
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not prevent. What would he now give 
for that inſenſibility from which he is 
juſt awakened, or that reſt which hath 
now forſaken him. How ſudden and 
how aſtoniſhing a change is now worked 
in him! he who had ſo long defied the 
power, or perhaps even doubted the ex- 
iftence of a God, now trembles at his 
juftice, and implores his mercy ; he who 
had derided the doctrines, and denied the 
miracles of Chriſt, now intreats for for- 
giveneſs, and ſues for his interceſſion. 


But let us quit an image which we 
cannot contemplate without horror, and 
turn our eyes towards a fairer proſpect, 
and a brighter example; let us behold 
that in another, which we ſhould imitate 
eur ſelves, and conſider the death of the 


righteous, 


L Obſerve, as you approach his bed, the 
fweet compoſure of his mind, and the 
calm 


calm — of his aſpect: he ene the oo 
pains of his diſtemperature with manly Cs 
vigour and reſolution ; ſubmits with pa- 
tience to the feeble reſources of human 
art, but at the ſame time relies only on 
the divine aſſiſtance, well knowing that 
when God calleth, man muſt obey : his 
ſoul, which is on the wing towards 
heaven, looks down as it were on the 
poor inhabitants of earth ſtill doomed to 
the weariſome pilgrimage of this: life; 
he longeth, with the holy apoſtle, to be 
di ſolved, and to be with Chriſt, Thus, as 
his body ſinks, his ſoul aſpires, as his 
earthly and material part decays, his ſpĩ- 
ritual and heavenly gains more ſtrength 


and vigour, till at length he rejoices in 


the ſeparation, looks on the king of ter- 


rors with a ſmile of complacency, / and 


with all calmneſs and humility reſigns 


his life into the bande of him my 
gave it. 


v 


1 


U 
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Ob death, where is thy fing? 6b gave, 
where 16 * vi ry ? 


1s . . a being in all the 
pride of health, affluence, and proſperity, 
who would not envy the good man ſuch 
an exit? This is a poor and imperfect, 

but at the ſame time a true picture of that 
intereſting ſcene in which we muſt all 
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one day be actors; let us conſider then 
which of theſe we would wiſh to re- 
preſent. - Since none of us can tell how 
ſoon he may be called away from this 
tranſitory life, ſince in every ſhort por- 
tion of our exiſtence death may come 
ſuddenly upon us, ſurely we ſhould at- 
ways be prepared to receive him, that ſo 
we may die the death of the righteous, 
and that our latter end may be like his. 
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And Firſt then: The ſtriking contraſt 
which I have Juſt now ſet before you, 
| may 


— 
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may ſuggeſt ſome. uſeful reflections to gran. 


XXII. 


the young! the d/o and the ues — 


To. call on thoſe * are Adi the 
beginning of life to prepare for the latter 
end of it, to talk of death to him who 
hath but juſt learnt to live, may indeed 
be deemed a fruitleſs admonition; and 


yet, ſuch is the inſtability of all human 


things, ſo uncertain is the number of our 
days, that the caution is by no means 
unneceſſary, the advice by no means un- 


important. How often doth it happen 
that the promiſing ſpring of life, with 


all its delightſul bloom, is at once cut 
off by ſome fatal unexpected blaſt! how 
often doth the undiſtinguiſhing ſcythe of 


death mow down the bloſſoms of youth 


and beauty! how often doth the un- 
happy father lament the unexpected loſs 
of his beloved ſon, and the weeping mo- 


ther attend her daughter to the grave! 


If 
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1 og CY If we look back in ſearch of thoſe Who 


.— trod with us the paths of life in our 
earlier years, where is the gay circle of 
our former friends, where are all the 
lively companions: of our youth: how 
few of them ſhall we find ! how many of 
thoſe, whom we remember flouriſhing 
like the green bay-tree, are now cut 
down, dried up, and withered. Were 
they prepared for that fate which ſo 

ſuddenly overtook them ? did they live 

; the life, and if they did not, could they 
poſſibly ever die the death of the righ- 
teous? Should we not then be every 

Gay and every hour preparing for that 

great event, which every day and every 

hour may produce: In the days of thy 
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youth therefore remember thy Creator; 


! 
i 
' 
\ 


it may be too late for thee. 0 man! 
when thy feet are ſtumbling on the dark 
mountains, and the ſhadows of the even- 


ing have overtaken thee! ; | 
But 


ing is ſtrengthened by judgment, and our 
| reaſon aided. by experience, when every 
day brings with it freſh convictions of the 
vanity of human life, one would think; | 
men ſhould naturally turn their thoughts 
towards ſomething ſerious and important, 
ſhould conſider their latter end, and pre- 
pare themſelves for it. And yet I know 
not how it is, but this period of life, 
though moſt fit and able, is of all leaſt 
willing to receive inſtruction, to think 
on the one thing needful, and to prepare 
for their latter end. The paſſions have 
now taken deep root in the heart, and 
are not without difficulty to be eradicat- 
ed; we are ſo buſied in the affairs of zhis 
life, that we cannot look forwards to ano- 
ther; and yet a ſerious attention to this 
point is perhaps more ufeful and neceſ- 
_ fary at this than at any other period of 
Vor. II. — aur 


ſtate of manhood, when our underſtanld- wa 


our exiſtence ; this is the great criſis of 


our conduct which muſt determine our 


final ſentence, which muſt fix us in the 


practice of virtue or vice: if we deviate 


from the right path in this part of our 
Journey, we ſhall ſcarce ever ſtrike into 


—A God of mercy may pardon 


it again. 


the inadvertencies of youth, but a God 


of juſtice will certainly puniſh the faults 
of our riper years. 


Need I, thirdly and laſtly, add an ex- 


hortation to thoſe who are ſtill farther 
advanced in life? can they want a moni- 


tor to put them in mind of mortality, 
who muſt every hour be more and more 
ſenſible of their approaching diſſolution? 
Little will it profit us in that hour to 
have deluded a credulous world by ſpe- 
cious appearances, or to have gained a 
good name, whilſt we have deſerved an 
evil one the applauſe of millions will 


then 


* 


then be uſeleſs, unleſs our own hearts fes. 
bear teſtimony to it: 215, and this only; 
ean bring a man peace at the laſt; and thus 
only the ſun of innocence can gild the 
evening of our days. Let thoſe there- 
fore, above all, who are ſo nearly ap- 
proaching towards their latter end, moſt 
frequently contemplate and ſeriouſly pre- 
pare for it; for death is an awful and tre- 
mondous viſitor: to youth, to manhood, 
and to age, the hour muſt be dreadful, 
and the trial muſt be ſevere; from the 
richeſt to the pooreſt, from the greateſt 
to the leaſt, from him that ſitteth on a 
throne of glory, to him that is humbled 
in earth and aſhes. Nothing can recon- 
cile us to a parting with zhis life, but a 
firm, unalterable belief in, and thorough 
conviction of another; a humble reliance . 
on the goodneſs and power of our Crea- 
tor, and on the tender mercies of our 
Saviour and Redeemer ;—thus ſhall we 
26 > . 


a 
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be enabled to paſs through life with in- 
ward peace and tranquility: thus ſhall 
we every day become fitter for the laſt 
hour, expecting it without terror, and 
meeting it with courage and reſolution ; 
thus, and thus only, ſhall we be enabled 
to die the death of the righteous, and 
our latter end ſhall be like his. 
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Caſt away from you all your front ind 
and make you a new heart, and a new 


ſpirit, | 
T hath long ſince been obſerved by 
one of our beſt writers, that ** men 
are always praying for and defiring long 
life, and yet abſurdly, at the ſame time, 
wiſhing away the particular parts of it;“ 
imploring the Almighty to extend their 


days, and yet lamenting the weight and 


tediouſneſs of thoſe which are already 


given them. The time paſt, and the 
time to come, engroſs all our thoughts 


and affections, and the only time which 
; Th: ESE we 


SERM. 


XXIII. 
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* SERM. we can make uſe of, the time preſent, 


XXIII. 


— is utterly neglected by us: in the mean 


while, thoſe hours which we paſs over 


unobſerved and unimproved, ſeem as it 
were to reſent our contempt of them: 


ſteal away inſenſibly from us, and only 


by their loſs convince us of their | 


value. 


The hour indeed is ſo like unto the 
hour, the day unto the day, and the year 
unto the year, that we are betrayed by 
the reſemblance to each other, and almoſt 


miſtake them for the ſame. 


But though the inactive and unthink- 
ing part of mankind are borne thus down 
the ſtream of time without life or mo- : 
tion, the mind which is more awake, | 
the underſtanding which is more enlight- 


ened, will rouſe itſelf from this deſtrue- 


tive lethargy, from a ſerious reflection on 


the ſhortneſs of human life, will be ani- 
| mated 
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mated and encouraged in ſearch of thoſe 
duties that are required, and thoſe virtues 


which are to be practiſed in it, will mark 


the days as they roll on, though ever ſo 


ſwiftly, will obſerve the hours as they 


a glide by, and endeavour to draw ſuch in- 
ſtruction from the years that are paſt, as 


SER 
XXII. 
*— 


may ſerve to regulate and improve it in 


thoſe which are to come. 


This day, my brethren, completes our 
little annual circle, and to-morrow brings 
with it a new year. On this occaſion al- 
moſt every man tacitly flatters himſelf 
with the hopes of ſome additional hap- 
pineſs : the rich promiſes to. himſelf 
more riches, the ambitious man antici- 
pates his growth of power; and the liber- 
tine extends in thought his range of ſen- 
ſual gratifications. This year, ſays the 
diſappointed, man, ſhall recompenſe all 

my loſſes; this year, ſays the wretched,. 
| hall 
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SERM- ſhall redreſs all my woes : but who is 


XXIII. 


—＋＋ itt 
an honeſter and more conſcientious man, 


hat ſays to himſelf, this year I will be 


a more fincere friend, and a more pious 
Chriſtian : this year I will caſt away from 
me all my tranſgreſſions, and make me a 
new heart, and a new ſpirit, 


We think every year of growing 


greater, richer, happier ; every thing, in 
ſhort, but better than we are at preſent. 


Every man dreams of added pleaſure, 


but every man doth not conſider the true 


method of obtaining it. We propoſe be- 
ing more happy, but forget that if we 
expect it, we ſhould be more virtuous 
alſo ; and that if we hope for greater 
bleſſings from the Almighty, we ſhould 
above all things ſtudy to deſerve them. 


To this end therefore, and on this oc- 
caſion, it may not be improper to conſi- 
3 | der 
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der human life only as a longer, aid; l. 
a very little longer year; and try i we ws 
cannot, from the viſible analogy and re- 2 
ſemblance bet ween them, draw forth 

ſome uſeful and profitable inſtrudion. 


Permit me then to lead you through 
the ſhort ſeaſons of his tranſitory being; 
to point out to you the beauties and de- 
fects of each; and; as we paſs along, to 
gather from every one of them ſuch mo- 
ral conclufions as may be ſerviceable: to 

us in our future conduct. 5 4 


aid firſt; then, let us calf our eyes 
towards the ſpring of life, that ſweet 
and delightful ſeaſon ; that ſeaſon which, 
when preſent, we all taſte with rapture, 


and when paſt look back upon with re- 

gret: when the mind, like the face of 
nature, is covered with ſmiles ; when 
"Oy n is awake, every object beau- 
tiful, 
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SERM. tiful, and every enjoyment new; when 


— pleaſure i is not interrupted by fear, nor 


pain anticipated by reflection; when dan- 
gers are never ſeen before they oppreſs, 


nor evils lamented before they are felt. 


At this ſeaſon the buds of our under- 
ſtanding begin to ſhoot forth, and the 
bloſſoms of knowledge to appear : the 
proſpect opens gradually on the mind, 
without fatiguing it; and whilſt the 


ur amuſes, the acquiſition inſtructs 


us. 


The paſſions : are 2 Pe WER 


exit, and ſubdued without reluctance: 


there are no cares to diſquiet the ſpirit, 
no remorſe to corrode the heart: it is, 


in ſhort, one pleaſing and uninterrupted 
ſcene of } joy, peace, innocence, and ſe- 


renity. 5 


| Such 


 Onthe New Year) thy 
Such is the lovely and delightful por- 


non of our earlier years: the firſt path 
of life which we tread in ſeems as it 
were ſtrewed with flowers and enriched 
with perfumes on every fide ; but alas! 
as we advance in it, briars and thorns in- 
terrupt, labyrinths perplex, rocks and 
2 precipices affright us, and few, very 
few, arrive with any tolerable degree of 


pleaſure or ſatisfaction at the end of their 


Journey. 


For, paſs but a few rolling years, 


and behold, to the Spring of infancy 


ſucceeds the hot Summer of youth, that 
dangerous, deluſive, and important pe- 
riod, which is appointed by our Almigh- 
ty Creator to determine the colour of 
_ our future life, all the joy or ſorrow, the 


' happineſs and miſery, which are to come. 


At this ſeaſon the great and arduous taſk 


1s to be performed : the ſpirit is to be 
informed, 


XX1iU. 
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— the heart is to be inftracted ; 
and if at this time they could be always 
formed, and always inftructed aright, we 
need not then have ſo many grating hours 
of reflection and repentance; we need 
not wiſh for a new heart, and a new ſpi- 


lit within us. 


But the light of youth is too dazzling 
for our eyes, the ſweets are too inviting 
to our appetite: at this ſeaſon the head- 
ſtrong and tumultuous paſſions ruſh in 
upon, and overwhelm us, temptations on 
every ſide allure, examples on every ſide 
encourage; hope flatters us in the purſuit 


of folly, and health invigorates us in the 


practice of it. When our minds are moſt 


ſuſceptible of pleaſure, we are leaſt aware 
of the conſequences of it; and when rea- 


fon and religion, thoſe beſt of guides, 
could be of moſt ſervice, they are gene- 
rally a mm from us.; and both the heart 
| and 
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and 5. are ſo enflamed and corrupted, . 
that we have no deſire, no power, to — 
caſt away our tranſgreſſions, or to make us 
anew heart and a new ſpirit, 


| Paſs we on then to that calmer, ſofter | 
ſeaſon, the Autumn of human life: that 
ſeaſon when, if ever, we may hope for 
peace and tranquility ; when the fruits 
of knowledge are arrived at their long 
wiſhed-for maturity, and the ſeeds of in- 
duſtry, if any have been ſown, ſhoot forth 
into a plenteous harveſt. The ſea is now 
ſmooth and unruffled before us, the 
waves of fortune begin to ſubſide, -the 
ſtorms of luſt and ambition are almoſt 
blown over, the affections of the ſoul, 
like the limbs of the body, are ſettled 
into ſtrength and firmneſs : the voice of 
reaſon calls out loudly unto us, the hand © 
of judgment is ready to guide and direct 
us. 10 10 8 
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aac. But if, with all theſe advantages of 
— experience and maturity, we ſtill ſuffer 
the follies of youth to enſlave, and the 

| influence of example to corrupt us; if to 

luſt and ambition ſucceed avarice and 
| revenge ; if we only dethrone one tyrant ' 

to ſet up another, what have we to be 

proud of? or how ſhall we call ourſelves 

the ſons of liberty, when all the freedom 

we can boaſt is but that we have changed 


our maſter ? 


If at this ſeaſon we permit the old lea- 
ven of vice to remain ; if we do not make 
us a new heart and a new ſpirit, the 
greater doubtleſs will be our reproach, 
and the heavier our condemnation. - Our 
errors have now no longer the ſanction of 
youth to alleviate, or the plea of inex- 
perience to excuſe. them: we cannot ſay 
wrong without knowing that we ſay it; 


we cannot 4⁰ wrong without knowipg 
that 


s 


that we do it: what before was but. idle 
now becomef} wicked, and what was Ve- 
nial becomes unpardonable. 


— 
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Shall we proceed to the laſt gloomy 


and uncomfortable ſeaſon, the Winter of 


human life, or ſhall we throw a veil over 


the melancholy ſcene ? Here indeed the 


year of nature, and the year of man but 


too viſibly reſemble each other. The 


verdure is gone, and the ſun-ſhine is de- 


parted from us. The fruit is withered, 


and the flowers are decayed : the chearful : 
face of things which we once contem- 
plated with pleaſure is obſcured, . and 


that which once delighted us, with the 
repreſentation of all that was fair and 


beautiful, is deformed by ſtorm and 
tempeſt, and rendered an image of bar- i | 


renneſs and boten. 
* 
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Dreadful indeed is the condition a 
thoſe amongſt us who have deferred til 


this late hour the neceſſary work of re- 
pentance, who are grown old in fin, and 


have filled up the meaſure of their mi- 


evity. As well might we expect in the 


winter of nature to ſee the earth cloath 
itſelf in freſh verdure, and the trees to 
be white with bloſſoms, as in the winter 
of man to fee the mind aſſuming new 


| habits, or putting on the robes of inno- 
cence after it hath been long cloathed in 


fin, and worn iniquity as a garment: it 
is not to be expected at this ſeaſon that 
the ſoul can recover her health and 
ſtrength, or that a new heart and new 
ſpirit can be eſtabliſhed within us. 


In this dark and diſtreſsful period of 


our exiſtence nothing can adminiſter com- 


fort or ſatisfaction but a*conſcience void 


of 
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; 89-3 


| of offence towards. God and towards man. . 
Even in the depth of winter the ſky, we 


know, doth not always. lour, nor the 
ſtorm always blow. There is now and 
then a refreſhing dew to fertilize the 
earth, and a ray of the ſun to brighten 
the horizon, And ſo it ĩs with the winter 
of man; if he hath, like a ſkilful huſ- 
bandman, ' layed in a ſtore of _ uſeful 
knowledge; if integrity hath gained him 
friends ; if virtue hath ſanctified his 
name, and! innocence ſecured his peace, 


SERM. 
XXIII. 
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age will not ſour his diſpoſition, nor 


decay oppreſs his heart: though he can- 
not flatter himſelf with the proſpect of 
another ſpring in this life, yet he will 


look forward to it in a better and more 


durable one; in a place where there will 
be no winters to chill, no ſtorms to af- 


fright him; where one perpetual and un- 


fading ſpring for ever flouriſhes, - where 
a new heart and a new ſpirit await to. 
„ crown 
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crown him with laſting glory, and reward 


him with eternal happineſs. 


Briefly then to apply what hath been, 


i v . * . A AL $4.44 
ſaid, and bring it home to our breaſts : 


let not the year of nature paſs unobſerved 


by us, but let the whole convey one uſe- 


ful and important leſſon ; and as we paſs 
through, the various ſeaſons, let every one 
of them teach us to avoid the dangers 
incident to, and to practiſe the virtues 


that are required in them. 


If ever there was a time when a new 


heart and a new ſpirit were more imme- 


diately neceſſary, it is at preſent: it is in 
this venal, vicious, and degenerate age, 
when even infancy is corrupted by early 
and unſeaſonable vice, when youth is 
blaſted and* deſtroyed by folly, faſhion, 
and debauchery ; when manhood and ma- 
turity are diſgraced by follies which 

| heedleſs 
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heedleſs youth would be aſhamed of, and SER. 


XXIII. 


old age drains the cup of intemperanee 


to the laſt dregs : at a time when, amidſt 
dangers, diſtreſs, and calamities abroad, 
murmurings, diſcontent, and diviſions at 
home; when, amidſt all this, new plea- 


Y 


ſures are perpetually riſing up to allure, 


new temptations are perpetually thrown 
in to corrupt us, and we meet with ſcarce 


any thing but univerſal profligacy, and 


univerſal diſſipation; when the whole bead . 


is fick, and the whole beart faint, nothing, 
in ſhort, but an univerſal reformation of 
manners, nothing but 4 new heart and 


a new ſpirit, can ſave us from inevitable 


deſtruction, 


Let us then, I befeech you, my bre- 


thren, lay theſe things ſeriouſly to heart. 


Let us from this moment caft away from 
us all our tranſgreſſions, whereby we have 


5 
: — 


tranſgreſſed, and make us a Re heart and | 


K 3 | a new 
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a new ſpirit. F. rom this day let us count 
, our reformation, from this zra let us date 
our virtue: let the new year bring along 
with it new paſſions, new deſires, new 
hopes, the paſſion of piety, the deſire of 
God, and the hope of eternity: let us 
intreat the gracious Author of our being 
to ſend down his divine grace to make a 
new heart and a new ſpirit within us; ſuch 
a heart, and ſuch a ſpirit, as alone can re- 
commend us to his almighty favour and 
protection. 80 ſhall we, from this day 
forth, inſtead of indolence and luxury, 
meet with induſtry, temperance, and ſo- 
briety : ſo ſhall every man, by his pri- 
vate virtues, enſure and promote public 
good, and public happineſs : ſo ſhall we 
exchange murmurings and diſcontent for 
loyalty and affection, neglect for duty, 
and rebellion for obedience; war, dan- 
ger, and diſcord, for — r. and 


unanimity. 
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So teach us to number our FEY that we may 


apply. ot our bearts unto wi Non. 


5 
\HERE is not any thing which Kea 
morality can inculcate, or religion 

enjoin, that will more © eaſily perſuade 

men to a conſideration of their latter end, 

and a neceſſary preparation for it, than 

the ſerious contemplation on the ſhort- 

neſs and vanity of human life. This is 

an argument which requires no depth ' 9 

wiſdom to conceive, no ſuperior facul-" 

ties to diſcuſs, but appeals to the ſenſes, 

and ſpeaks to the hearts of all men; and | 


* 
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SERM. yet the fenfes of all men deceive, the 


XXIV. 


— hearts of all men betray them, and thoſe 


things which ſhould be for their learn- 


ing, are unto them an occafion of falling. 


The certainty of death is perhaps among 
thoſe truths, which, merely becauſe they 


are obvious, we do not think ſufficiently 


worthy of our attention; it is almoſt the 
only thing we know, and we treat it as 
if it were the only thing we were igno- 
rant of. In the midſt of life we are in 
death; but, like hardy and fearleſs ſol- 
diers, though we are in the heat of the 
battle, though thoufands fall beſide us, 
and ten thouſand on our right hand, yet, 
whilſt we have ſociety to animate, vhilſt 
we have hope to encour age, and all the 


noiſe and. buſtle of the war to divert our 


thoughts, we are ftrangers ta fear, and 
inſenſible of our danger. The goodneſs 


of the Almighty i 1s alike viſible f in what 


it ſhews, and in what it conceals from 


us: 


139 
us: God, of his mercy, has thought fit 
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to hide from our knowledge the fatal 


hour of our diſſolution, becauſe, were 
the proſpect of death continually before 


our eyes, the affairs of this world could 


never be carried on with that chearfulneſs 


and alacrity which are ſo highly requiſite . 


to the performance of them. It would 
damp all the faculties, and put a ſtop to 


all the efforts and deſigns of the human 
mind, and leave a gloom and horror upon 


it, too great for reaſon and reflection to 


remove: in ſhort, were the ſword perpe- 


tually hanging over our heads, the feaſt 
of life would afford us but little comfort 
in the enjoyment of it. 


An eminent heathen writer, in an ele- 
| gant diſcourſe on the idle purſuits and 
: enjoyments of men in this uncertain ſtate, 


among many other ſenſible reflections, 


| put into the mouth of one of his i imagi- 
nary 
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. nary deities, thus ridicules the folly 
of mankind. * Look, ſays he, on that 
«© builder there, and think, what would 

„ he not rather do, though he now ſo 
* induſtriouſly preſſes on the labourer to 
«finiſh his coftly manſion, did he know 
it ſhould be no ſooner built but that 
« he muſt die, and leave the poſſeſſion of 
wit to his heir, ere he, poor wretch, 
« ſhall have had even once the pleafure 
of fupping in it. Or look on him 
* who hugs himſelf on his becoming a 
„father, entertains his friends at a feaſt 
of joy, and calls the boy by his own 
name. If he knew this darling child 


* ſhould never outlive his feventh year, 
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* would he, think you, be ſo wanton 
66 at his birth ? But he fondly imagines 
„ himſelf happy in a child who fhall 
ay hereafter be crowned in the olympic 


1 e and obſerves not, at the ſame 
cc time, 
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« time, his afflicted neighbour carrying SERM. 
XXIV.. 


« gut his ſag to the laſt fire.“ 


— 


Thus could an aun ee heathen 


laugh at, and expoſe the folly and vanity 


and deſervedly reproach 


of mankipd. 


them for not confidering their latter end. 
If their behaviour, in a point ſo i impor- 


tant, was a proper ſubject of ridicule, _ 


what ſhall we ſay to thoſe to whom life 


and immortality are brought to light by 
the Goſpel of Chriſt? We, who have 


ſuch threats to alarm, and fuch hopes 


to encourage us, ought to be wiſer, ta 
underſtand better to number our few 
days, and ſeriouſly to conſider and pre- 


pare for our latter end. 


But that the ain; and importance 


of the precept in my text may appear the 
more plainly, it may not be amiſs to con- 


ſider and enforce it in the various ſtages 
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of this our ſhort journey, that men may 


be convinced how neceſſary it is to num- 


ber their days, and apply their hearts 


unto wiſdom. To thoſe therefore who 


are in the Spring of life, I would firſt 
addreſs myſelf; thoſe who are yet un- 
tainted by falſe principles, and uncor- 
rupted by bad example, Let us ſend up 
our offerings to the Almighty, whilſt we 


have ſomething worthy of his acceptance: 


our loyalty to our Sovereign will then be 
moſt meritorious, when the enemy is 
uſing every method to alienate our affec- 


tions from him ; let us not make a merit 


of reſigning what we can no longer main- 


tain, but when the paſſions are moſt im- 
portunate, and the appetites moſt unruly, 


| yield them up to the guidance of reaſon 


and religion; with ſuch ſacrifices God is 


well pleaſed. To whom ſhould we dedi- 
cate the temple, but to him that raiſed 


it ? or who is more worthy of the firſt- 
fruits, 


<4 
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fruits, than he who gave us the whole 


harveſt? If in the days of our youth we 


remember our Creator, we may reſt aſ- 


ſured he will not forget us in our more 


advanced years; if we give the earlier 
part of life to religion, habit will ſtreng- 
then reaſon, and ſelf-love fide with virtue. 
When the mind has long employed itſelf 
on any particular ſtudy, it contracts a 
fondneſs and partiality not eaſily remov- 
ed; beſides that the elder biaſs of the 


ſoul, either towards good or evil, will 


ever claim the privilege of its birth · rĩght, 
and aſſume an authority over the future 
conduct of our lives. With how much 
care and caution therefore are the firſt 
tendencies of youth to be obſerved. How 


much may their happineſs, both here 


and hereafter, depend upon them ? 


It has of late years been too often ob- 


ſerved, that the fooliſh vanity of parents 


hath 


- 
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$£8M+ hath conſpired with the natural forward- 
SS neſs of their children to ruin and deſtroy 
them, by puſhing them too early into 

the buſineſs and pleaſures of a licentious 

age. Our youth have found out methods 

to antedate old age, and haſten the foot- 

| ſteps of death; to croud their vices into 

as ſhort a ſpace as poſſible, and fill up as 

ſoon as they ↄan the meaſure of their ini- 

quity. They ſcorn to owe their infir- 
mities to grey hairs, or their decay to 
nature; but without ever numbering 

their few days, are quickly worn down 

by vice and debauchery, and hurry them- 
ſelves out of the world at an age when 

| their forefathers were ſcarce entered 


EB into 1t. 


Paſs we on then from the ſlippery and 
dangerous path of youth, to the middle 
ſtate of manhood. Here our feet tread 


firmer, and our labour grows more eaſy : 


| judgment ſteps into our aſſiſtance, the . 
| voice s 
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voice of reaſon is clearer and more di- $SERM. 
XXIV. 
Way md 


ſtin&, the violent and tumultuous” paſ- 
fions begin to ſubſide; but becauſe the 
waves are leſs diſturbed, and the ſtorm a 
little blown over, we muſt not therefore 
fancy ourſelves in the haven ; we are as 
loth to conſider our latter end, and to 
think on the one thing needful, at this 
time, as at any period of our lives. In 
infancy and in youth every toy can pleaſe, 
and every novelty delight; and as we 
advance in years we do not lay aſide, but 
change the bauble; our amuſements are 
ſtill as idle as before, and only not ſo in- 
nocent. When we are talking to men, to 
put them in mind that they were men, 
would, one ſhould think, be a ſufficient 
reproof : it is then high time to put away 
childiſh things, and apply our hearts une 
wiſdom; to reflect that the hour is come 
when there is no dallying with life, when 
youth can no longer excuſe our errors, 
Vol. II. . nor 
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nor inexperience palliate our crimes, and 
every ſin is aggravated and inflamed by 
our ewn knowledge and conſciouſneſs of 
it. And yet 1 know not how eit is, but 
in this ſtage of life we are {ill liable to 
the temptations of pleaſure, and all thoſe 
vices which are ſtrengthened and im- 
proved by habit; beſides that the com- 
mon bulineſs and affairs of life call away , 
our attention, and will not let our affec- 
tions there be fixed where only true joys 
are to be found: we apply our hearts in 
ſhort too much to the wiſdom of this 
world, to reflect as we. ought on the! im- 
portant concerns of the other. 6 06 
Come we then to the laſt and cloſing 
gene; when the hot ſummer of life is 
over, we enjoy a ſickly and ſhort autumn, 
and quickly drop into the winter of our 
days. And here we cannot help obſerv- 
ing that vice, hien in youth is pitiable, 
i which 
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which in manhood is indecent, becomes sRRRL 


in age moſt ſhameful and moſt deteſtable. 
One would think the approach of death, 
the decay of nature, and the infirmities 
always attendant on this period, might 
teach men at leaſt to reflect and to repent ; 
that when the glaſs runs low, we ſhould 
watch every grain of ſand as it flows out. 
But thoſe who have leaſt health and 


ſtrength, are often more careleſs of it; 


and men of experience in the world will 
tell us, none are ſo prodigal as bankrupts; 
as thought and reflection become more 
neceſſary, they grow alſo more diſtaſteful; 
when our little ſtore of days is almoſt 
exhauſted, we are afraid to look into the 
account, leſt we ſhould diſcover our po- 
verty, and, like fick men, would ſhun 
the mirror which too faithfully points 


out their decay, and makes them ſtartle 


at their own deformity. 


7 If 


XXIV. 
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SERM. If ſuch there be, and ſuch there doubt- 
I lels are amongſt us, dangerous indeed 
is their condition. Where the diſeaſe of 

vice has grown to ſuch a malignancy, 

and become habitual to the conſtitution, 
common medicines have not the power 

to act; the uſual remedies are applied in 

vain. The grace of God indeed may in- 

4 | | tervene, may ſave our eyes from tears, 
| | | and our feet from falling into everlaſting 
deſtruction. If we can once ſtrike out of 
the paths of vice, and turn into the road 
of virtue, a willing mind will carry us a 
great way on in a very little time, and it 
is never too late to begin to be happy. In 
youth, therefore, in manhood, and an 
age, in every ſhort portion of this uncer- 
tain ſtate, let us now and then reflect on 
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our condition, let us number our days, and 
apply our bearts unto wiſdom. Short as our 
lives are, and uncertain as their end, yet 
are we none of us without warning given. 

| 0 For 
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For what, I beſeech you, are the calami- 
ties, what are the diſeaſes and the deaths 


of our friends, but angels ſent to us from 


the Almighty, on a meſſage of love and 


tenderneſs ſent, for our warning and for 


our inſtruction. What, indeed, are all 
thoſe friendly admonitions of our ap- 
proaching diſſolution which God gives 
us, but the ſtrongeſt proofs of his un- 
bounded and unſpeakable mercy towards 
us! to wean our affections from things 
below, by rendering life day by day leſs 
deſirable. Every year ſteals away ſome- 
thing from us: in one we loſe a relation, 
in the next a friend; health grows more 


precarious, and pleafure leſs alluring, till 


by degrees the whole little maſs of happi- 
neſs we had been gathering drops from 
us inſenſibly; and that grave which we 
had once looked on with ſo much horror, 
becomes at laſt our refuge and our ſhelter. 


Surely, then, to change theſe: kind ad- 


Li3: monitians, 
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monitions, theſe paternal. chaſtiſements 
deſigned to reſtrain our follies, and engage 
us in the practice of virtue, into incen- 
tives of vice, and allurements to ſin and 
wickedneſs, is a mark of the greateſt de- 
pravity which human nature is capable of 


falling into. There are men who reverſe 


the excellent precept of my text, wWwͥho 
number their days, that they may apply 
their hearts not unto wiſdom, but unto 
folly; let us eat and drink, ſay they, for 
to-morrow we die. Come, let us enjoy the 


good things that are preſent, being ext in- 


gui ſbed, our bodies ſhall be turned into aſhes, ; 
and our ſpirit Hall vaniſh as the fo 2 ft” ar. 


Let us fill ourſelves with coſtly wine, and let 


10. flower of the Spring paſs by us; let us 


croum ourſelves with roſe-buds before they be 


withered. Thus the terrors of death; and 


the dark proſpect of the grave, inſtead of 


exciting us to a ſerious preparation for 
them, only ſerve as foils to ſet off the 
IT charms | 
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But what athtialy; what 10% and ir- 
rational pleafure will not men ſtoop to, ] 
the better to ſhake off the inſufferable 
load of time | How induftrious have we 
grown of late in filling up every vacuity, 
leſt a moment”s thought or reflection 
mould drop into our cup of folly, and i 
embitter the whole draught! Whence 
ariſes the plentiful field of diverſions, the 
gaudy ſhifting ſcene of entertainments, : 
which the faſhionable world is every day 
employed in? It is nat that we are richer, 
| happier, or wiſer than our anceſtors : no, 
it is the direct contrary ; - it is becauſe we 
are poorer, ſillier, and more miſerable. 
Our large ſtoek is reduced to a morſel, 
and penury has made us careleſs of it; 
we are poor, and to forget our poverty, 
Wwe laviſh. away the ſmall remainder. © Vi- 
L 4 e cious, 
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Sete aud that we may not reflect that 
we are ſo, we plunge deeper into vice; 
we are, in ſhort, as extravagant as if we 
were rich, and juſt as gay as if we were 
innocent. In this manner we go on, 


forgetful of the great buſineſs and deſign 
for which we were created, in a conti- 


nual round of fatal and deſtructive plea- 
ſures. Though life is every day chang- 
ing. the change is unperceived; though 
we are every hour approaching nearer to 
the grave, yet the deſcent is ſo gradual, 


the decay ſo imperceptible, that we ſcarce 


know we are going. down hill, till we 
are almoſt at the bottom : till age and 
infirmity, thoſe unwelcome meſſengers, 
come to inform us of a diſagrecable truth 
we are very loth to give credit to ; whilſt 


inſtead of purſuing our journey, like 


. thoughtful travellers, we turn aſide into 


every by-path that invites us, and let 


our eyes wander after every object that can 


amuſe 
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amuſe them; the day cloſes in; night sERMW 
comes upon us on a ſudden, and ve are 


quickly ſwallowed up in darkneſs and the 
ſhadow of death. When the eſtate in- 
deed is almoſt ſpent, then nothing ap- 


pears ſo amiable as frugality; when we 


are juſt upon the point of loſing our 
treaſure, we begin to know the value of 
it; we repent too late, and then would 
fain ſtep back, as it were, to do that great 
buſineſs which we had all our lives neg- 
lected. O that men would therefore be 
wiſe! that they would conſider their 
latter end! Delay is a ſubtile and dan- 
gerous thief, which cheats us both of pre- 
ſent and future happineſs. Let us, then, 
redeem the time; not idly throw away 
our youth, our health, and our ſpirits on 
idle amuſements, and leave the vaſt con- 
cerns of eternity to the mercies of a mo- 
ment. Let us conſider, that though God 
hath promiſed pardon. to our repentance, 
he 


XXIV. 
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he hath not alſo promiſed life till we 
repent. We have much to do, and but 
little, very little time to do it in. Let 


us count over our ſmall ſtock, and huſ- 
band it with the utmoſt caution, ever 
remembering that idle hours, as well as 
idle words, muſt one day be accounted 
for; and that heaven is not reſerved for 
the flothful and indolent, but for thoſe 
only who work out their own ſalvation, 


- Let us not flatter ourſelves that, becauſe 
the debt of nature is not yet required of 
us, we are therefore entirely diſcharged 


of it : though we cannot tell the time, 
the time will infallibly come; but of that 
ts and hour knoweth no man. 


What remains, then, but that we bid 
adieu to our fins, that we break their bends 


aſunder, and caſt away their cords from us; 


now that we have time, now that we 
have health, vigour and activity, before 
wh ” tboſe 
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thoſe days come when we ſhall ſay, we bave no 
pleaſure in them, Let us employ our time, 
then, in the ſervice of God, and of our 
fellow-creatures, that at the laſt and great 
day, thoſe fellow-creatures may intreat 
for us, and that God reward us. Let us 
ſpend our youth in the ſearch of truth, 
and our riper years in the practice of it. 
To conclude, let us alſo number our 
days in this world, that they may be 
crowned with glory and happineſs in 
that which is to come. 
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 Whatfoever thy band Fudeth 4 de, & it 
with thy, . might ; for there ts 1⁰ work, 


nor devic ce, nor knowledge, nor iſdow, 


uin bie grave 205 ther chor goeft.. 


OLOMO N, the 8 nachos 
of the book of Eccleſiaſtes, - whoſe 
active genius and diſpoſition were per- 
petually urging him on in the purſuit of 
knowledge, who had gotten more wil- 


dom than all thoſe that went before him; 


having found by long experience that 


nothing truly valuable could ever be ac- | 
quired without pain, perſeverance and af. 7 
* 3 recommends in the words of my 


text, 


ww y Cu 
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text, that induſtry which he had himſelf 
ſo ſucceſsfully practiſed, and that conſtant 

exertion of the human powers and facul- 
ties, for which he had been himſelf ſo 


eminently diſtinguiſhed. 


That this his ſalutary ad vice might 
carry with it the greater weight and au- 
thority, he enforces i it with an argument 
that appeals to the ſenſes of all men, and 
which muſt ſtrike with equal force on 
every heart that is open to conviction. 
Whatſeever, . ſays he, thy hand. findeth to 
&, do it with thy might ; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wif: 


dom, in the grave vbither thou goeſt 


If we are liſtleſs and indolent in the 
purſuit of riches, fame, or power, if we 
give but half our ſtrength and application, 


we ſhall ever fall-ſhort of the end pro- 


poſed. And as it is with what are generally 
FRI; called 


called the good things of this life, that 


which more immediately concerns our in- 


tereſt and advantage here, ſo is it alſo 


with thoſe nobler accompliſhments of 
the mind, which diſtinguiſh man from 
the inferior parts of the creation. The 
paths of human learning are thorny and 
perplexing at our firſt entrance into 


them ; and though by degrees they grow 


wider and more paſſable, yet unleſs we 


purſue them with all our might, we ſhall 


never attain to any pre-eminence or per- 


fection in them. Half. wiſe men diſgrace 
wiſdom, half-learned men diſhonour 
learning, half-good and religious men, 
do hurt to that virtue, and prejudice that 
holy faith which they profeſs. —© 


Thus uſeful, and thus neceſſary, are 


induſtry and perſeverance to ſupport our 


character, and render us eaſy and happy 


in our ſeveral ſtations and profeſſions * 


Vor- wg, M -. but 
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but the argument will riſe upon us with 
redoubled force, when we come to con- 
| fider what Solomon hath added on this 


occaſion to recommend and eſtabliſh it: 


that 8 is no work, nor device, nor 


Enowledge, nor wiſdom, in the grave whither 


we are going, To a heathen, or to an in- 


| fidel, to one who had no hopes or feats 


of a future ſtate, the argument which 


the wiſe man here makes uſe of would 


indeed have very little power: if there 
were no life after this, what reaſon would 


perſuade men to perpetual labour, and 
unremitted activity in ſearch of objects 


that could be of very little uſe or ſervice 
to them ? why ſhould they exerciſe them- 


ſelves in works that had no proſpect of 
reward ? whilſt, on the other hand, to the 


Chriſtian believer, to him who looks for 
the reſurrection of the dead, nothing can 


ſo animate and inſpirit him in every good 


word and work, as the admonition of the 


preacher, 


preacher, who tells him, that there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſ= 
dom, in the grave whither be is going. Moſt 
indiſputable it muſt be to every rational 
and thinking man, that this life is a ſtate 
of probation ; that God has endowed us 
all with talents and abilities ſufficient 
for the attainment of that - knowledge 


which he has commanded us to ſearch | 


after, and that wiſdom which he has en- 
joined us to purſue : he hath given us 
faculties which we ought to exert, and 
powers which we are bound to employ. 


We are not ſent into this world to be 


idle ſpectators in the great theatre, but 
every one of us to act the part allotted to 
him; to be active and vigilant in the 
practice of thoſe duties which religion 


commands us to practiſe, and to make all 


our views and intereſts in this life ſub- 


ſervient to the more important concerns 
of the other. For the performance of 


M 2 theſe 
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theſe offices, God hath decreed unto man 
his appointed time, beyond which no bu- 


man art can poſſibly extend it; reſerving 


to himſelf the power of ſhortening thoſe 


limits, in whatever degree his divine 


wiſdom ſhould think moſt proper. The 


Almighty Being, of his infinite goodneſs 


and mercy, hath concealed from us the 
fatal hour of our diſſolution, that ſeeing 


the uncertainty of our ſtate and condi- 


tion here, we might always be ready and 
prepared for it, that not knowing when 
the bridegroom cometh, we might have 
our lamps always ready trimmed to re- 
ceive him. 


And yet were we to judge from the ſu- 
pineneſs, indolence, and activity that is 


ſo. univerſally prevalent amongſt us, we 


ſhould imagine that the life of man ex- 


tended to many centuries ; that no ſick- 


nels 0 or misfortune could interrupt, no- 
accidents 
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accidents intervene to prevent the execu- . 
tion of every thing which he propofed, — 


and that whatever his hand found to do, 
he would do it with all his might,” Bu t 


how different from this 78 the real fate 


of human nature! the days of man are 


but thr eeſcore years and ten, and thi ough 
men come to fourſcore years, yet is their 
ſtrength then but labour and fortow : 0 
ſoon u it whe and we are Lene. 


4 # —— ; 
Dt 2 f 


The great bufinefs of man ho RK: 


in this life, is doubtleſs to prepare him- 
felf for a better: to ſearch after that know- | 


ledge and wiſdom here below, which may 
fit them for the participation of that in- 
finitely ſuperior wiſdom and knowledge 


which are above. Thoſe, and thoſe only, 
whoſe diligence and faithfulneſs have 
been diſtinguiſhed on earth, can hope to 


be rewarded in heaven. The higher de- 


3 unto, 


ge of moral perfection which we attain i 


% 
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unto, the purer habit and taſte which 
we contract for refined and ſpiritual en- 


joyments, the greater pleaſure ſhall we 
undoubtedly enjoy in the ſociety of bleſ- 


| ſed ſpirits, the exalted converſe with the 


ſons of God. But unleſs we apply our- 
ſelves early to the ſtudy of divine truths, 


unleſs we exert all our powers, and do 


it with all our might; unleſs our conduct 


is ſteady, regular, and uniform, unleſs we 


purſue one great and noble end with un- 


| changeable reſolution and perſeverance, 


we have no title to the name of rational 
beings, much leſs to that of good and 
pious Chriſtians. 


Time, therefore, that pearl of great 
price, whoſe real value we are ſo little 


' acquainted with, ſhould be conſidered by 
us, not as an inheritance from our fore- 
fathers which we have a right to ſquander 


away as may bo moſt convenient or agree- 
"_ 
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able to us, but as a treaſure lent unto us, 


depoſited in our hands by the great Lord 


and Maſter of all things, whoſe ſtewards 
we are, and who will undoubtedly call 
us to account for the minuteſt portion 


of it: we cannot miſpend or miſapply ; 


one hour or even one minute without 
_ wronging, and conſequently without of- 
fending, our divine Benefactor. In das- 
ſoever, therefore, thy hand findetb to do, do 
it with thy might ; for there is no work, nar 
device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, in the 
grave whither thou goeſt. After our ſhort 
day of life is over, there is no morrow 
for us: we ſhould work therefore whilſt 
it is day, before the night cometh where- 
in no man can work, it will be too late 


for thee, O man, when thy feet are ſtum- 


bling upon the high mountains, and the 
ſhadows of the evening have overtaken 


thee. 


Mz _. ane 
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There is no wiſh more common, tho? 


at the ſame time none more vain or ab- 


ſurd, than that which is ſo frequently 
formed by thoſe who have trod with ob- 
ſervation the paths of human life, the 
wiſh that they might be permitted to live 


over again their paſt days. 


If the beſt author that ever wrote were 
carefully and diſpaſſionately to reviſe his 
works after a deliberate and impartial 


_ criticiſm, he would ſee in them a thou- 


ſand errors which had eſcaped his no- 
tice, a thouſand errors and imperfec- 


tions which he had never thought on; 


how happy would he eſteem himſelf, 
were it poſſible that he could write it 
all over again l And in like manner, 


If the beſt man who ever lived was to 


look back on the volume of his paſt life, 


how many pages would he find in it 
blotted 
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blotted with fin and corruption, how 


4 many full of idle and trifting occurrences, 


how many leaves totally blank: How 
aſhamed would he be of ſuch a work to 
be read over and conſidered by ſuch a 


judge, by an impartial and all-knowing 


God! how would he wiſh, if it were 


poſſible, to live it over again! But this 
is a privilege which it would be as un- 


. . 5 „ „„ 0 | 
reaſonable in him to requeſt, as it is im- 


poſſible for him to enjoy. As man, 
therefore, hath but one volume to write, 
which is to determine his merit, but one 
taſk to perform, which is to decide his 


fate, to make him happy or miſerable for 


ever; to the execution of that let him 


zealouſly and ſteadily apply ; and reſt aſ- 


ſured, that if he hath exerted his utmoſt 
abilities, if he hath done it with all his 
might, he will be rewarded for it, not 
according to the intrinſic value of the 

| £42, perform- 
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performance, but in proportion to his 
care, zeal, and alacrity in the execution 
of it. 


What then, upon the whole, is the 


leſſon of inſtruction to be learned from 


the royal monitor's advice, as expreſſed 
m the words of my text ? 


That we ſhould be active, vigilant, 


and induſtrious in our ſeveral ſtations 


and profeſſions ; that when we ſet about 
any work or device which our hand find- 
eth to do, we ſhould not flightly and 
careleſly perform it, but beſtow on it 
thoſe pains and that attention which 
alone can render it perfect and complete; 
that, above all, in purſuit of the one thin g 
needful, that wiſdom and knowledge on 
which our eternal happineſs depends, we 
ſhould be awake, zealous, and indefa- 
tigable, conſtantly keeping in view the 

| -- great 
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great end of our being: that we ſhould 


| frequently reflect within ourſelves on the 
ſhortneſs and vanity of human life, ob- 
ſerve the years as they roll, and the hours 
as they paſs along, remembering that 


every hour brings us nearer to that period: 


which muſt put an end to all our labours, 
which muſt at once ſtamp our character, 
and ſeal our fate, that important criſis, 
which muſt recommend us to the divine 
favour, or conſign us to everlaſting pu- 
niſhment. Let theſe confiderations, my 
brethren, ſink deep into our hearts: they 


may be uſeful to us in every rank and 


condition, in every age and period of 
human life. 


/ 


It will become the rich and great 


SERM 
XXV. 
— 


to reflect that the more is given the 


more will be required; that the greater 
and more frequent opportunities they 
have of doing good, the more indiſpen- 


ſible 
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fible is their obligation to perform it ; 
that the more time and leifure they are 


172 


maſters of, the greater care and aſſiduity 
will be expected from them in the pro- 
per employment of it; that as they have 


ſuperior advantages to aſſiſt them in the 


acquiſition of knowledge and wiſdom, 
their want or neglect, their abuſe or miſ- 
application of them, will be the more 
inexcuſable; that neither their talents or 
abilities, any more than their riches, can 


follow them to the grave; and if they 


have not uſed them profitably in this 
world, they can only riſe up in judgment 


and bear witneſs againſt them in that 


which 1s to come. 


To the poor, on the other hand, it 
may be a conſolation to reflect, that if 
they are ſober, diligent, and induſtrious 
in their calling and profeſſion, if they 


do whatever their hand findeth to do 


with 
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with all their might, God, who is no SERM: 


reſpecter of perſons, will reward them 


not according to the ſplendor and dig- | 
nity of their office, but to the manner 


in which it 1s performed: that as there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wiſdom, neither is there at the ſame 
time any rank or diſtinction in the grave 
whither they are going: that they are 
approaching to a place where there is no 
pre eminence but that of goodneſs, no 
ſuperiority but that of virtue: that no 
knowledge or wiſdom will find accep- 
tance with God, but that which they 


; = 3 . * 
were as capable of attaining as the rich 


and great, the wiſdom from above, and 
the knowledge unto ſalvation. 


But further, and to conclude : as the 
words before us may afford ample matter 


of conſideration to all ranks and degrees, 
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ſo likewiſe may they convey inſtruction 
to every age and period of human life. 


Let thoſe who are in the bloom and 
vigour of youth learn from hence, not 
to ſuffer their faculties to languiſh and 


decay from ſloth and inactivity, but to 


exert them whilſt in the zenith and me- 
ridian of their power. Let them remem- 
ber, that it is not the length of life, but 
the uſe which we make of it, that will 
entitle us to a reward from the Ancient 
of Days: that wiſdom is grey hair unto 
men, and an unſpotted life 1s old age; 
that if, at this dangerous but important 
period, when the unthinking and volup- 
tuous indulge 1n ſenſual pleaſures, they 
employ their hours in the culture of their 
minds, and the improvement of their 
underſtanding; if they ſearch after wiſ- 
dom and knowledge, old age as it ad- 

vances, 
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vances, inſtead of being attended by re- 
morſe and repentance, will bring along 
with it the pleaſing remembrance of their 


_ paſt conduct, and a delightful * 


of future felicity. 


Let thoſe who are arrived at maturer 


years, when they reflect on the advice 
given in my text, conſider, (if they have 


not already conſidered) that the levity 
and careleſſneſs of youth would ill become 
them in a more advanced age; that they 
ſhould do every thing with all their might 
and power, becauſe that might and 


power cannot laſt long; and that there- 


fore it is incumbent on them ſtrenu- 
ouſly to exert it; and that this is the 
only opportunity of acquiring thoſe per- 


fections which alone can impart preſent 


ſatisfaction, or enſure future happineſs. 


Laſtly, let thoſe whom God hath gra- 
cioully bleſt with * of days, learn 
with 
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with humble gratitude to adore the di- 
vine Author of them, What their, weak 
and impotent hand findeth to do, let 
them do with all their might, with all 


the little remains of power and ſtrength 
that are till left them. If they have hi- 
therto been liſtleſs, negligent, and ſloth- 
ful, let them endeavour to make amends 


for paſt indolence by extraordinary in- 


duſtry and application : that ſo, though 
they come into the vineyard but at the 
eleventh hour they may by unwearied 
diligence and aſſiduity merit the ſame 
reward as the labourers of the firſt, who 
have borne the heat and burthen of the 


day. Let them reflect, that the time is 


near at hand when every avenue to wil- 


dom and knowledge muſt be cloſed up, 
and but a few hours are left for light 
and inſtruction; theſe therefore let them 


huſband with the utmoſt caution, and 
give up their whole time and attention 
— : x to 


_— —— 
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to the one thing needful ; ſo may God 
in his tender mercy accept their imper- 
fect ſacrifice, forgive their paſt errors, 


paſs over their numerous tranſgreſſions, 
inſtruct them with his own divine know- 


ledge, enlighten them with his own wif-. 


dom, and finally reward them with ever- 
laſting happineſs. 
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JaMES IV. 11. 
| Speak not evil one of another 


T is an invariable truth, and as SERIE: 
< ſuch hath been univerſally acknow- www 
ledged, that thoſe things which have 
power to be moſt ſerviceable, have alſo 
the power of being moſt pernicious; a 
truth never perhaps more apparent, than 
in that illuſtrious privilege which ſo 
eminently 'diſtinguiſheth man from the 
inferior part of the creation, the privi- 
lege of communicating our ſentiments 
to each other, by that amazing faculty 
of ſpeech which God hath graciouſly be 
N 3 ſtowed 
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ſtowed upon. us. To make it ſerve 
meaner and for other purpoſes than thoſe 


for which it was originally deſigned, will 


doubtleſs ſubject its ungrateful poſſeſſor 


to the divine diſpleaſure. It were better, as 


an eminent writer obſerves, to have been 
born deſtitute of ſpeech or reaſon, than 


to make uſe of thoſe noble gifts of Pro- 


vidence to each others deſtruction. The 
tongue, ſays the Apoſtle St. James, 7s a 
world of wickedneſs ; it defileth the whole 
| body, and ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature: 
tberewzth bleſs we Gud the Father, and there- 
with curſe we men, which are made after 
the fimilitude of God. St. James, we may 


' obſerve, reproaches men for their folly 
and ingratitude, and deems them, (what, 


they moſt certainly are, both impious and 
abſurd, to adore their Maker one mo- 
ment, and in the next abuſe and vilify 
his creatures ; to pretend reſpect and ho- 
nour for the original, and at the ſame 

| time 
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time ſhew ſo much hatred and contempt 
for the copy and reſemblance of him. 
Theſe things, ſays the apoſtle, vught not to 
be; they ought not, and yet they are, 
and perhaps ever will be ſo: whilſt there 
are men in the world, there will be ca- 


lumniators ; and whilſt virtue and merit 


ſubſiſt, there will be tongues to defame 


and leſſen them. 


Paſſions for the moſt part, like habits, 


modes, and cuſtoms, ſhift and vary with 
a variable world, but evil-ſpeaking 1s a 
vice that will be always in faſhion. Some 
diſeaſes affect ſome bodies and ages only; 
ſome plants and trees thrive but in that 
ſoil which is peculiar to their natures ; 
but this diſeaſe affects every conſtitution, 
this weed ſprouts up in every clime, and 


flouriſhes in every ſoil, It is indeed a 


vice which all men readily and univer- 
fally condemn, and yet which almoſt all 


men do as readily and as' univerſally 


N 4 practiſe: 
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practiſe: 2 A crime, in ſhort, which de- 
ſerves the heartieſt cenſure from all the 
lovers of truth, and the warmeſt reſent- 


ment from all the friends of virtue, as it 


is deſtructive of the precepts, and abſo- 
lutely in oppoſition to the practice of our 
holy religion, and the divine author of it ; 
who came down to bring peace upon 
earth, and good- will towards men, that 
peace which the evil ſpeaker deſtroys, 
and that good-will which he is a ſtranger 
to, and which as he is himſelf incapable 
of feeling, he is perpetually endeavouring 
to baniſh from the breaſts of others. 


Such is the hard lot of mankind, that 
the moſt valuable of our poſſeſſions is 
the moſt eaſily ſnatched from us, and 
with the greateſt difficulty recovered : 


that beauty which ſickneſs impairs, health 


may reſtore; and thoſe riches which for- 
tune deprives us of, ſhe often repays with 


intersſt; whilſt our reputation, if once 


loſt, 


loſt, either by our own folly, or through 
the malice and wickedneſs of others, is 


ſcarce ever to be regained, A good name, 


as the wiſe man ſayeth, is like precious 
ointment, and one dead fly in it ſpoileth 
the whole box. The poiſon of ſlander 


ſeldom finds an antidote, and the wounds 


of honour never cloſe. Loſs of character 
is ever attended with this peculiar miſ- 
fortune, that it is not always even in the 
power of him who ſtole, to reſtore it: 
the calumny may wander where the re- 
cantation cannot : the ſound may be gone 
forth into all parts, and the report unto 
the ends of the world: the arrow of the 
ſlanderer cannot be recalled, and falſe- 
hood may travel too faſt, for truth ever 


to overtake her. 


When we conſider how much the 


welfare and proſperity of men depends 
on their good name; however little vir- 


% 


tue 
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SRM. tue in this degenerate age is either loved 
2 dor rewarded; yet notwithſtanding, even 
the ſemblance of it is treated with honour 


and reſpect: when we conſider, at the 

ſame time, how many there are amongſt 

us whoſe integrity perhaps is all their 

5 wealth, whoſe credit and character is all 
their guard and ſupport, we cannot won— 
der all ſhould be ſo tenacious of that 
which all are ſo nearly concerned in, and 
which it is ſo much their intereſt to pre- 


fer ve. 


It is not to be imagined that men would 
ever tamely ſuffer their lives and pro- 
perties to be endangered, and the well- 
being of ſociety undermined, without 
the ſtrongeſt reſentment. Self. preſerva- 
tion therefore long ſince taught them, 
by ſalutary laws, to guard againſt the 
impiety of thoſe who by falſe teſtimony 
ſhould endeavour to defraud and injure 
"S199 = Sn 
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their neighbour; and accordingly we 
find in all ages and nations, that ſpecies 
of evil-ſpeaking which adds impiety to 
falſchood, and riſes to the heinous guilt 
of perjury, hath ever. been ſubjected to 
its deſerved puniſhment by the laws of 
the community. But as this is a branch 
of the vice under our conſideration, which 
few, it is to be hoped, are abandoned 
enough to practiſe, I ſhall not at preſent 
dwell upon it, but proceed to the other 
ſpecies of it, perhaps equally deſtructive 
of the peace and happineſs of mankind; 


though for reaſons ſufficiently obvious, 


they do not fall within the reach of hu- 


0 . 
man judicature. 


And amongſt theſe cruel deſtroyers of 
every thing that is good and virtuous, 
ſlander ſtands foremoſt in the liſt: a bold: 
and daring adverſary, that attacks all 
without mercy and without diſtinction, 


and 


SERM. 
XXVI. 
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SERM. and depends (not without too good foun- 
XXVE. dation) on a credulous and idle world for 
that belief and ſupport which it ſo often 
meets with. When indeed we call to 
mind how greedily every idle tale is de- 
voured, and with how much pleaſure 
thoſe are heard who propagate\ falſe re- 
ports, we cannot ſo much wonder at the 
number of voluntary labourers in the ſer- 
vice of calumny ; credit of this kind 1s 
eaſily gained amongſt the weak and in- 
conſiderate, the fooliſh, and the vicious 
which form perhaps the greateſt part of 
mankind, 


Still more frequent and more fatal is 
the malignancy of this evil when the 
coward lies concealed, and cannot be 

called upon to ſupport his aſſertions ; the 
peſtilence that walketh in darkneſs is 
more to be feared than the arrow which 
flicth at noon-day. 


There 
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There is not a truer obſervation than grRM. 

that thoſe only are capable of praiſing a” | 
virtue who do themſelves practiſe it; 

whilſt, on the other hand, the loweſt and 

moſt abandoned of men can cenſure the 
| faults, and deride the weakneſſes of the 

moſt exalted beings. How often do the 

beſt and nobleſt characters fall a ſacrifice 

to the loweſt and moſt contemptible! 
| how often hath a worthleſs and infignifi- 

cant creature, without one good quality 

to recommend him, by artful inſinuations 

and malicious falſehood, ruined the peace 

and undermined the happineſs of a whole 

innocent and virtuous family! Thoſe 

who have no merit of their own, always 

take an ill-natured pleaſure in miſre- 
preſenting and degrading the merit of 

others: like low and indigent gameſters, 

who have nothing to loſe themſelves, and 
can therefore with leſs hazard combine 


* 


to 
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to ruin and deſtroy the fortunes of the 


rich and wealthy. 


/ 


How many are there amongſt us whoſe 
whole joy and whoſe whole buſineſs it is, 
to blacken and aſperſe the characters even 
of their beſt friends and benefaftors ! how 
many are there, who becauſe their own 
paſſions are benumbed by inſenſibility, 
deadened by age and infirmities, or per- 
haps only artfully concealed by hypocriſy, 
preſume on the merit of their fancied pre- 
eminence, to expoſe the failings of all 
whom they are connected with, and to ri- 
dicule the follies and imperfections of all 
whom they have the leaſt knowledge of. 


But ſurely no title can be too oppro- 
| brious, no puniſhment can be too ſevere, 
for thoſe worſt of aſſaſſins, who ſtab 
the honour and reputation of their neigh- 
bour: 
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bour: : thou ſhalt not murther ; thou ſhalt SERM. 


XXVI. 


not fleal ; thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, wo 


ſay the laws of the Almighty. The ca- 


lumniator breaks through every one of 
theſe, and tramples on the command- 


ments of his God. He who ſlanders, 
murthers, and. ſteals alſo ; murthers the 
good name, and ſteals the reputation of 
his fellow-creature; and as his guilt is 
double, ſo doubtleſs will be his con- 
demnation. | 


There is not a ſtronger mark of the 


weakneſs of our nature, than that we are 
forced to be upon our guard even againſt 
the perfections of it: and above all the 
fatal pre-eminences which ſome enjoy 
above others, wit is perhaps the moſt 


deſtructive ; riches are not more apt to 
make men proud, nor power to beget in- 


ſolence and oppreſſion, than wit is to be- 


tray its poſſeſſor into a habit of cenſure 


and invective. Vanity is an idol that 


delights 


192 On Evil-Speaking. 
delights in ſacrifice, and thinks no offer- 
ing too precious for its votaries to be- 


tow: friendſhip, honour, gratitude, all 
the ties of relation, all the bonds of na- 


tural affection, have been broken through 


and contemned, merely to ſupport the 


character of a ſpritely fatyriſt, or, in more 


our eyes, and the wonders of the creation 


proper terms, of a baſe reviler, who, for 


the poor fame of being witty, would 
make thouſands unhappy, and then laugh 
at them for being ſo; who caſts arrows, 
Fre brands, and death, nd then ms Was 
IJ not in ſport ? 


But the folly, the meanneſs, and the 
impiety of evil-ſpeaking will appear ſtill 
more evident to us, if we ſeriouſly conſi- 
der in what manner we ought to employ - 
that time and thoſe talents which God 
hath graciouſly beſtowed upon us. We 
have the whole range of nature before 


2 * 
to 


to unfold ; languages to? enlighten, and 
hiſtory to improve our minds: philoſo- 
phy is ever ready to make us wiſe and 
religion to ſecure our happineſs. How 


noble a field hath the human ſoul to ex- 


patiate in, and with what variety may it 
be entertained ! and yet how often, in- 
ſtead of bettering each other's hearts by 


innocent and uſeful converſe, do we ſpend 
our hours either in liſtening to the ca- 
lumnies and miſrepreſentations of thoſe 


about us, or by dwelling ourſelves on 
the weakneſſes and imperfections of our 
neighbours | To leave the noble feaſt of 


nature and of reaſon, to feed on ſuch 


coarſe and ſordid diet, is ſurely the mark 


of an appetite moſt vicious and moſt 
depraved. 1 inis 


Raillery on the unfortunate,” ſays 
an excellent heathen author, 1s inhu- 


manity; and that reputation much too 
Vor. II. 0 1 


dear which, is. purchaſed. at the expence 
of our integrity.” Can any thing indeed 
be more inhuman, more diabolical, than 
to owe aur. pleaſure to. another's miſery, 
our happineſs to his misfortune, our 
praiſe to his infamy ? And yet this is the 
conſtant diverſion which we amuſe our- 
ſelves with, this is the cruel ſport we are 
ſo fond of. 
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Let us then, my brethren; put the 
caſe home to ourſelves, and aſk our own 
hearts whether, and how often, we have 
been guilty of this mean and deſtructive - 
vice. Reflect a little, I beſeech you, on 
what you have often yourſelves experien- 
ced ; conſider, in the ſerenity of your 
morning thoughts, whence aroſe the 
mirth, the gaiety, the entertainment of 
the evening before: was it from the 
ſober, ſerious diſcuſſion of any important 
point in religion or morality, from the 
1 diſcovery 
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diſcovery of any thing that might pro- 


mote the welfare of ſociety, or the hap- 


pineſs of your fellow-creatures, from the 
applauſes beſtowed on neglected virtue, 
or the reſolutions taken to reward it? 
Did it ariſe from mutual chearfulneſs, 
complacency and good-will one towards 
another? or, on the other hand, did the 
guilty joy you taſted ſpring from the re- 


petition of your neighbour's faults, ſome 


cruel jeſt on his misfortunes, ſome un- 
manly triumph over his weakneſs? Did 
the laugh ariſe from the aggravation of 
another's failings, or the leſſening of ano- 
ther's merit? Was the abſent injured, 
or the dead calumniated ? If from ſuch 


mean and ungenerous behaviour flowed 
all the pleaſure you can boaſt of, it was 
the joy of fools: and yet it is the joy 
perhaps of half 'the companies we are 
engaged in, the malevolent pleaſure of - 


haalf the world. 
O 2 


Men 
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190 On Evil Seating. 

Men may talk largely of the pleaſures 
of ſociety, and mutual intercourſe; but 
ſurely when they thus meet only to cen- 
ſure and revile, when converſation. is 
thus tainted by ſlander, calumny and de- 
traction, it is no longer a Chriſtian aſſem- 

bly, but a Roman amphitheatre, where 
the beaſts of old were turned in together 
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to prey upon, and devour one another. 


Hear then the royal preacher's advice, 
and learn humanity. Admonifh thy friend, 
ſays Solomon; it may be be hath not done 
it, or if be hath, that be do it not again: 
admoniſb thy friend, it may be he hath not 
faid it, or if be bath, that be ſpeak it not 
again: admoniſh thy friend, for many times 
it is a ſlander, and believe not every tale. 


Let us then neither ſpread falſe reports 
ourſelves, nor give ear to thoſe who ſpread 
them; to liſten to rumour is a ſpecies of 

calumny. 
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calumn . He who receives what's is un- gr. 


XXVI. 


lawfully taken from another, is by hu 


man laws conſidered as equally guilty 
with him who Rolg 1 it; and 1 in like man- 


* 4 


propagates and en conrages 3 falle. 


hoods, will in the eyes of God, and mould 
alſo in the eyes of men, appear equ ally , 


infamous and deteſtable. Speak not evil, 
therefore, one of another, brethren ; if we 
are brethren, ſons of one great Lord 
and Father, fellow-creatures and fellow- 


Chriſtians, les us behave as ſuch. What 


man is he, ſays the Pſalmiſt, hat defi verb life, 
and Ioveth many days ? keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from ſpeaking guile, How 
indeed can we expect that God will 
lengthen our days, whilſt we employ 
them 1 in embittering thoſe of others; 3 or 


that he will extend that mercy to us, 


which we refuſe to our fellow-creatures ? 


Who art bon, ſays the apoſtle, that Tudgeſt 5 


R " another ? 
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. another? We muſt all tand before the judg- 


ment-ſeat of Chriſt. Let us reflect then, 


that it doth not become the offender to 


judge, or the guilty to accuſe. Let him 


- that is innocent, therefore, and him alone, 


as our Saviour himſelf obſerved, caſt the 


firſt ſtone; let us remember what the 


word of God hath aſſured us of, that 
revilers can never enter into heaven, any 
more than murtherers and adulterers ; 
never enter into a place where, as there 
are none to merit, there can be none to 
believe their cenſures ; ; where the virtues 
of the good ſhall no longer be ſullied 


by calumny or evil-ſpeaking, his actions 


no longer liable to be miſtaken or miſ- 
repreſented : where we ſhall all, without 
regard to the opinions of men concern- 
ing us whilſt here on earth, vithout 
regard to wealth, titles, rank, or pro- 
feſſion, meet with that puniſhment or 


that reward, and that only, which we 
deſerve, 


r * 
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deſerve. From this low ſcene, where we 
are now engaged, this ſink of malice, 
calumny and detraction, to the regions 


of peace and juſtice, of righteouſneſs 


and truth, may the God of mercies con- 
vey us all, through the merits and medi- 
ation of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


wy 
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Be not haſty in thy ſpirit to be angry, for 
anger refteth in the boſom of fools. 


\ MONGST all thoſe violent and 


unruly paſſions, which diſturb the 
peace and undermine the happineſs: of 
mankind, there is not perhaps one which 
is attended with more fatal and: deſtruc- 
tive conſequences, than that which the 
wiſe man in the words of my text ſo juſtly 


branded with the name of folly ; a folly 


of ſo malignant and dangerous a nature, 


as to root up and deſtroy all the pleaſures . 


of Society; abſolutely oppoſite and. con- 


tradictory to the rules of reaſon, and ut- 
| terly 
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terly inconſiſtent with the dictates of 


religion; a folly, which, whilſt it brings 


terror and deſtruction on others, reflects 
the higheſt ſhame and ignominy on our- 
ſelves; which ur ges us on to violate the 
laws * God and man, and not only 
makes us truly unhappy in this world, 


but at the ſame time muſt likewiſe inevi- 


tably ſubject us to the divine diſpleaſure 


in that which is to come. The paſſion 
of anger, as implanted in the breaſt of 


man, by our all wiſe and good Creator, 


hath doubtleſs nothing in it of guilt or 
miſery, though by our on unhappy 
management of it, it may e ſt 
ductive of both. | 


Anger is indeed no more than a ſudden 


emotion of the ſoul alarmed. at the ap- 
proach of evil, and preparing for its own 
defence. The mind no ſooner receives a 
wound from without, than, like the body, 
x | 1t 


it t grows warm and inflamed; the facul- SERM: 


XXVII. 


ties of the one, like the limbs of the — 


other, ſeem immediately to place: them- 


ſelves in a poſture of reſiſtance, and to re-- 
ſent the injury received: without this 


natural armour of the mind, we ſhould be 
in perpetual danger of repeated inſults, 
and fall a helpleſs ſacrifice to the violence 
of every enemy that attacked us. 


Thus far the paſſion, we ſee, is-neither 
unlawful or unneceſſary ; we may doubt- 
leſs, as ſcripture hath itſelf. aſſured, and 
reaſon doth ſufficiently confirm to us, 4 
angry and fin not: we ſhould fin indeed in 
| ſome circumſtances, that is, we ſhould 
be deficient in the duty we owe to our- 
ſelves if we were not ſo. 


3 


But in this, as in almoſt every human 


affeftion, it is the abuſe, and not the 


thing, f 


Fo 
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thing, the exceſs, and not the paſſion, 


which conſtitutes the . and brings 


on the puniſhment. 


Auger like that fire which it fo nearly 


reſembles, may be a good and uſeful ſer- 


vant, whilſt ſubmiſſive to the dictates of 
reaſon, and obedient to the laws of hu- 
manity ; but when it acts by its own au- 
thority, without reſtraint or controul, 


it becomes a moſt cruel and imperious 


maſter. It'may be the means, we cannot 
but acknowledge, of ſaving us from ſome. 
dangers ; but it may alſo, as will more 
evidently appear in the ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe, lead- us into many more: it may 
ſometimes act the part of a friend, guar- 
dian, and protector, but it may, like other 
friends, other guardians and protectors, 
deceive and betray us, and often prove 
our moſt bitter and moſt inveterate 


enemy. 


Be 


* 
- 2 1 | 


Be not befty in thy | Jparit: to be angry; 
ſays. Solomon, for anger — in the _ 


275 vols. 3 ' ve 


That is to ſay, it may ſometimes in- 
trude, like an officious viſitor, into the 
breaſt even of the wiſe man, but the 
boſom of the fool is as it were its habita- 
tion and its home, its favourite and its' 
_ conſtant reſidence, where it is always ſure 
to meet with a favourable * and 
a hearty welcome. 1 

And here it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that moſt men are ſo fond of 
being thought wiſe, that they had rather 
ſuffer the imputation of vice, than of 
folly ; and he who reprehends the morals. 
af his neighbour, will meet with a rea- 
dier forgiveneſs than he who impeaches 
his underſtanding. Certain it is, that, at 
leaſt in this our age, we had rather be 

called | 
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called knaves than fools. Amongſt the 
latter, we ſee the angry man is ranked 

by Solomon, by that royal follower of 
wiſdom, whoſe judgment we have ſurely 

no right to diſpute, and whoſe impar- 
tiality we have no right to queſtion. If 
we therefore have any regard to our cha- 
racter and reputation, if we have any am- 
bition to acquire that wiſdom which he 
poſſeſſed, or any deſire of avoiding that 
folly which he ſo ſeverely cenſures; it 
will become us to conſider what it was 
that induced him to brand this paſſion 
with a name ſo odious, or to ſet its vota- 
ries in a light ſo contemptible.— iſt, Be- 
cauſe the angry man doth by the indul- 
gence of his paſſion, defeat his own end 
and purpoſe in it—2dly, Becauſe it hurts 
his character and reputation: and 3dly, 
Becauſe it wounds his peace and tranqui- 
lity. Solomon then might moſt naturally 
f bet 2% gn 100 ein ui nl 
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and probably cond that anger reſted 
u6:ab6:boſom: of few. . 


Firſt, then, I ſhall take occaſion to 
obſerve, that the angry man muſt be a 
fool, becauſe he defeats his own end and 
purpoſe. 


If to be angry with men for their folly 
would make them wiſer, or if to be angry 
with them for their wickedneſs would 
make them better, we ſhould not want 
ſome excuſe for our warmth, and ſome 
reaſon for our reſentment. The paſſion- 
ate man, though he would then be hurt- 
ful to himſelf, might till be ſerviceable 
to others, and a private vice become the 
means of promoting public virtue; but 
the truth is, this ſalutary effect is by no 
means to be expected from a remedy ſo 
poor and ſo inefficacious ; a remedy, 
which, like many others, inſtead of re- 


moving but encreaſes the diſorder. 
Vor, II. P Ridi- 
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Ridicule may ſometimes laugh men 


out of their faults; advice may correct; 


reaſon may reform ; but very few, I be- 
lieve, have ever grown better by anger, 
or wiſer by reſentment. It is always the 
angry man's peculiar misfortune that the 
louder he talks, the leſs he is heard, and 
the more he ſays, the leſs he is attended 
to; his arrows either fly with ſo much 
ſpeed that they overſhoot the mark, or 
are ſo ill- directed that they paſs by on 
one ſide of it. Add to this the conſider- 
ation, that one half of thoſe things which 


raiſe our indignation, do perhaps better 


become our laughter, and the other ra- 


ther deſerve our pity. We ſhould not 


therefore moſt aſſuredly venture our own 
character, and our own peace, without 
the Jeaſt proſpect of reſtoring our neigh- 
bour's, or be ſo abſurd as to imagine that 


one man's folly can correct another's er- 


ror, or one man's vice render another 
virtuous, Fo 3 
But 
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But Secondly, The angry man muſt be 
a fool, becauſe he deſtroys his on cha- 


racter and reputation in the world, be- 
cauſe he is ſure to meet not only with diſ- 
appointment but alſo with contempt. An- 


ger is ſo very unfit to perform the office 


which it aſſumes, that like a partial ma- 
giſtrate, it condemns without trial, and 
executes without judgment ; paſſes an 
arbitrary ſentence before examination, 
and often puniſhes the fault before it is 


committed. 


RY acti tral is ſo mean a8 the 
proud man, nothing is ſo humble: as the 


angry man; for when he has been en- 


raged beyond reaſon, he muſt alſo, in 
his turn, be ſubmiſſive beyond meaſure; 
he! is always committing a crime, and al- 
ways aſking pardon for 1 it ; compelled of- 
ten to ſtoop to thoſe who are beneath 
him, and even to aſk forgiveneſs of thoſe 


P 2 h who 
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who have ofended him: ſo that, like 2 
raſh and ill-adyiſed general, if he ruſhes 


forward with boldneſs and precipitancy, 


he meets with death and deſtruction, as 
A madman ; and if he retreats, he 1s 
branded with ſhame and ignominy, as & 
coward. 


But Thindy, Anger always deſtroys 


3 
"I 


our own peace and tranquillity. As the 
an gry man cannot poſſibly 3 im part pleaſure 
to the breaſts of others, ſo is he utterly 


incapable of feeling it in his own: a cer- 


tain degree of tranquillity i is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary, towards .the enjoyment of 
every | human happineſs. He who is toſſed 
to and fro by the violence of the tempeſt, 


will ſcarce be delighted by the beauty of 


the proſpect; and the man who is con- 


ſumed by a fever, will give but little 
attention to the ſumptuouſneſs of the 
apartment \ where he lies, or the elegance 


Eh a 
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of the furniture which ſurrounds bim; ook. 
and in the ſame manner, it is impoſſible 


that the angry man ſhould partake of the 
pleaſures of ſociety, becauſe his mind is 
never ſufficiently at leiſure to enjoy it; 
his foul, even when the violence of paſ- 
fion is appeafed, reſembles the ocean af- 
ter a ſtorm; it is a long time before 
the waves ſubſide; it is ſtill, as the pro- 
phet fays, like the troubled fea, whife wa- 
ters caſt up mire and dirt; there is no 
peace to the angry and wicked, 


As a quiet and eafy difpoſition there- 
fore is its own reward, fo an angry and 
unquiet one is its own puniſhment, 


But moreover the angry man can never 
be confided in as a friend; but, as the fon 
of Sirach ſays, anger ſeparateth friends, 
becauſe paſſion will betray every ſecret; 
forget every benefit: remember every in- 

| 23 jury ; 
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jury; ſpy out every fault ; and be blind 


2 to every virtue. 


The angry man will never be ſought 


after or admitted as a companion, becauſe 


his wit, if he has any, will often be ſour- 
ed by ill-nature, his judgment warped by 
paſſion, his good- breeding totally loſt and 
ſwallowed up by reſentment. He who 
is of a diſpoſition to be angry, will never 
be at a loſs for an occaſion to be ſo; be- 
cauſe the leaſt trifle will enflame, and the 
leaſt oppoſition will enrage him. His 
converſation therefore, inſtead of recom- 
mending will only prejudice him, and 
the qualities which would make another 
amiable, will only render him odious and 
deteſtable; the faults of men generally 


leave a ſtronger impreſſion than their vir- 


tues; and what the angry man has ſpoke 
in the warmth of paſſion, will be remem- 
bered 


Ra: 
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bered when every thing elſe that he has 


ſaid ſhall be forgotten, 


But what is moſt peculiarly obſervable 
of this paſſion is, that it hath a kind of 


| ſupernatural and magic power, which 
converts us as it were into creatures of 


another nature, Obſerve the courteous 
and polite man when inflamed with an- 


ger; where is the affability which en- 


deared; where is the good breeding 
which recommended him? His civility 
is changed in a moment into rudeneſs, 
and all the ſweetneſs of his manners de- 
generated into ſavageneſs and brutality; 
every word is an oath, and every ſentence 
a reproof ; ſo that the amiable companion 
is no longer ſeen, and the kind and affec- 
tionate friend is no longer known to you. 


Obſerve the mild and good-natured man, 
when paſſion overrules and overtakes him; 
his benevolence is changed into rancour ; 


P 4 | his 
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his love and tenderneſs into ſpleen and 
malignity ; his eyes, which once ſoften- 
ed into tears at the diſtreſſes of his fel- 
low creatures, ſhall ſparkle with unuſual 
joy at their calamity ; that ſhall fill his 


heart with pleaſure, which uſed to create 


pain; and he is even miſerable himſelf, 


| becauſe he cannot make others unhappy. 


Obſerve the learned, the ſenſible, the 
wiſe man when angry ; obſerve, him who 
pretends to be maſter of all his paſſions, 
how totally and abſolutely he is ſubdued 
by one. His ideas, which he had taken 


ſo much pains to range in order, are on 


a ſudden all confuſed and diſplaced ; 
paſſion clouds over the intellectual beams 


of his underſtanding, impairs his facul- 


ties, and, like the veil of night, buries 
all his perfections in one inſeparable maſs 
of darkneſs and oblivion, His learning 


will at that time only furniſh him per- 


4 


haps 
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haps with additional matter of abuſe; 


and his knowledge, if any remains, but 
adds fuel to his malice, or adminiſters 
food to his revenge. 


If we are any of us then ſubject to this 
paſſion, we are not to flatter ourſelves 


that wiſdom or knowledge will ſecure us 


from the ill effects of it, becauſe we ſee 


it has the extraordinary power to alter 


the very natures and diſpoſitions of thoſe 
whom it attacks : and thus, though it 
came into the breaſt of a wiſe man, may 
even, without changing its habitation, 


reſt in the boſom of a fool. 


But to make this paſſion ſtill more de- 


teſtable, let us obſerve that it not only, 
as in the examples I have. juſt now men- 


7 


_ tioned, affects our public character, but 


that it deſtroys every enjoyment, and un- 


dermines eyery felicity in private life; it 
breaks 
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breaks through all the tics of kindred, 
and looſens all the bonds of natural af- 
fection. 

The angry parent throws aſide all love 
and regard; the angry child forgets all 
duty and obedience; the ſiſter loſes her 
tenderneſs, and the brother his care and 
affection; the moſt chearful and the moſt 
amiable companion becomes moroſe and 
churliſh, and the boſom friend is turned 
into an implacable enemy. 


An angry huſband therefore muſt make 
his wife unhappy ; an angry father muſt 
make his children miſerable; an angry 


maſter muſt make his ſervants wretched. 


Let us therefore draw all our diſſuaſive 
arguments into theſe few ſhort but indiſ- 
putable concluſions, 


We cannot be angry with our ſupe- 
riors, without hazarding either the 
| breach 


5 3 
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breach of our duty, or the loſs of our SEM. 
intereſt. ; 2% +6. _ 


We cannot be angry with our equals, 
without loſing all their love and affec- 


tion. 


We cannot be angry with our infe- 
riors, without parting from all our power Co 
and authority over them. 


But Laſtly, my brethren, if anger doth 
little become a man, till leſs doth it 
become a Chriſtian ; it very ill becometh 
us who are bound in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, by the precepts of our holy re- 
ligion, to mutua] peace, love, and for- 
giveneſs. 


We are not to put on the bloody robes 
of anger and revenge, but to cloath our- 
ſelves in the modeſt garb of meekneſs 
and 
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and humility. If we are angry, we ſhould 
be angry at ourſelves ; we ſhould turn 


aſide our indignation againſt the fins of 


others, and confine all our reſentment to 


our own: Bere felf-love will prevent ex- 


ceſs, and we fhall reap all the benefits 
and advantages of the paſſion, without 
any of the dangers or ill conſequences of 
it. Add to this alſo, that the more tho- 
roughly we are convinced of our own 
unworthineſs, the readier fhall we be to 


pardon that of our neighbour, and learn 


from thence to be reconciled to others, 
that God may be reconciled to us; to 


pleaſe, that we may be pleaſed ; to for- 


give, that we may be forgiven. 


To conclude, then: I have dwelt the 


longer, and with the greater warmth in- 


veighed againſt this paſſion, becauſe the 
avoidance of it is of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence 
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quence to us, and in this we are all moſt g 


nearly and intimately concerned. 


Let experience then, let example, let 
reaſon and religion teach' us to avoid it, 
for the future, as I have proved to you, 
anger defeats its own end and purpoſe, 
hurts our character and reputation, and 
deſtroys our peace and happineſs ; it 
makes us uneaſy to ourſelves, hateful to 
man, and unacceptable to God. 


If our health is precious, if reputa- 
tion 1s dear to us, if there be any thing 
dreadful in noiſe, clamours, and con- 
fuſion, any thing delightful in joy and 
tranquillity; if we hope, in ſhort, for 
peace here, and pardon hereafter, let us 


rot be baſly in our ſpirit to be angry, for 


anger refleth in the boſom of fools. 


Ler us then place before our eyes the 
great model and ſtandard of perfection, 
_. "the 
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| Br. the example of our bleſſed Saviour and 
wa Redeemer, the meek and humble Jeſus; 
let us behold him languiſhing under evil, 
ſubmitting ta all the bitterneſs of re- 
proach, ſpurned, buffetted, deſpiſed, and 
rejected of men, oppreſſed by his enemies, 

and deſerted. by his friends, yet bearing 


all with patience and refignation ; with- 
out anger and invective ; angry, he an- 
ſwered not ; when he was reviled, he re- 


viled not again. 


Finally, then, brethren, whatſoever things 
are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, what 
ſeever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 
pure, whatſoever things are lovely, whatſo- 
ever things are of good report; 7 f there be 
eny virtue, if there be any praiſe, think on 

| theſe things; and the God of peace be with 
Hou. MO 
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[PD ORGIVENESS of injuries may be 
ranked amongſt thoſe ſingular and 
exalted virtues which all-men univerſally 
agree to praiſe and admire, but very few 
have ſtrength and reſolution to practiſe. 
It ſeemeth indeed to ſoar above the com- 
mon perfections of our nature, and to 
ſhine with a ſuperior luſtre, and is there- 
fore highly becoming the pureſt and moſt 
refined religion, the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; who did himſelf not only ſtrong- 
ly enforce it by his doctrine, but moſt 
Vor. II. 4. power- 
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| SERM. powerfully recommend it alſo by his own 
E | — divine example. 

But whilſt we ſo juſtly admire the pe- 

culiar grace, dignity, and perfection of 

tis truly Chriſtian virtue, we cannot at 

the ſame time but acknowledge, that 

11 there 3 is no ſmall difficulty! in the attain- 

ment of it: it is a part, and doubtleſs a 


F. very conſiderable one, of the duty « of ſelf- 
| | 5 1 denial, and | in direct oppoſition to ſome 
4 of our moſt violent and unruly paſſions, 
who will irenuouſſy oppoſe it with all 
their ſtrength and vigour. | The victory 
| over ſuch powerful and conſpiring f foes 
cannot, we muſt own, be an caſy, though 
it muſt always prove a glorious conqueſt, 


% . 
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Judgment, buwility, patience, and 
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fortitude, are all neceſſary to form a kind 
and forgiving temper: we muſt have 
judgment to diſtinguiſh, patience and hu- 


mility 
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mility to ſuffer, generoſity and fortitude 
to contemn injuries, before we can right- 
ly, eaſily, and heartily forgive them. 

Ft | 4 3 
In the following diſcourſe therefore 
I deſign to enforce and recommend that 


union and love which are the diftinguiſh- | 
ing marks of Chriſtianity. 1 ſhall en- 


deavour to point out to you the neceſſity 
of mutual forgiveneſs, by convincing you, 


pirſt, That revenge is directly con- 


trary to our duty both towards God and 


towards man: And, 


Secondly, That it is contrary alſo to 
our intereſt; and our happineſs, - both in 
relation to this life, and that which is to 


come. 


And Furſt, then : Revenge is directly 


contrary to our duty towards God and | 


man, 


. To 
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To ſubmit ourſelves with pious re- 
ſignation to the will of our Creator, to 
rely on him under every evil, oppreſſion, 
and calamity, 1s the leaſt return which 
we can make for all the unmerited bleſ- 
ſings which he beſtoweth on us. When 
we are injured and oppreſſed, therefore, 
it will became us to conſider, firſt, that we 
are not proper judges either of the nature 
or degree of the injury received by us, 
and, ſecondly, that though we are not 
proper judges, God undoubtedly is; to 
him therefore, and to him alone, ſhould 
be left the eſtimation. and the puniſh- 
ment allo. 


Cod, whoſe mercy 15 over all his works, 


| hath graciouſly ordained, that even our 


wants and imperfections ſhould be of ad- 
vantage to us, and that both our weak- 
neſs and our ignorance ſhould contribute 


_ our happineſs. Man is neither wiſe 
enough 
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enough to diſcern, nor powerful enough ain 
to puniſh, all the injuries which are done 


unto him. Were he indeed to know all 


thoſe which were intended againſt him, 


it would only poiſon his happinefs, give 
him a diſguſt of human nature, and make 
him perhaps out of love with his very 
being ; he would then be perpetually 
employed either in acts of revenge, or in 


the deſign and meditation of them; and 


no leſs guilty would he be, were it 
always in his power to puniſh them. 


There are certain diſcordant powers in 
nature, which, if ſuffered to meet and op- 


poſe each other, would ſhock the frame 


of things, and deſtroy the whole univerſe : 
theſe therefore the wiſdom of the Al- 
mighty hath ſeparated and kept afunder. 
And in like manner, if all the injuries 


that are done by man to man were to be 
fully and amply revenged, there would be 


Q 3 . nothing 
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nothing but diſcord and confuſion amongſt 
us, and the world would be. a perpetual 
ſcene of war and bloodſhed ; but the in- 
jured are not permitted to meet and op- 
poſe each other. Add to this, that for 
the moſt part we are made ſo dependant 
one upon another, that we dare not, or 
ſo equal in power and abilities that we 


CAN not revenge as we would, and thus 


are we conſtrained as it were to be eaſy 


and ſatisfied whether we will or not. 


When we look through the glaſs of 
human reaſon, we are very apt to turn 
the wrong end of the perſpective, to di- 
miniſh and ſet at diſtance the favours and 
benefits, to bring near and to magnify 
all the injuries which we receive, We 
make uſe of falſe weights and meaſures, 
and then unjuſtly complain that we have 
been defrauded. We 7hink of ourſelves, as 
St. Paul ſays, more highly than wwe ought 

70 
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zo think, and confequently Over- rate every 
affront that is offered to us. When men 


are intoxicated with pride, it is no won- 


der that every injury ſnould appear dou- 
ble: like the unjuſt ſteward, inſtead of 


putting down forty, we write fourſcore, 
and are reſolved to compel the debtor to 


pay to the uttermoſt farthing But on 


this occafion we ſhould always remem- 
ber, that the true merit of every action, 
can only be determined by it's motive; 
and not from the effect, but the deſign, 
muſt ariſe the guilt of the offender. Such 
is the uncertainty of all human affairs, 
ſuch influence have accident and circum- 
ſtance over all our concerns, that a very 
great injury hath often been done where 
very little hath been intended. Unleſs 


therefore we had that knowledge, which, 


whilſt on earth, we can never attain 
unto; unleſs we could ſee the hearts and 
thoughts of men, we can never be proper 
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| and adequate judges either of the nature 


or degree of the injuries which we re- 
ceive. W hen therefore we have been 
ill-treated, abuſed, or calumniated by our 
fellow-creatures, we ought charitably to 
ſuppoſe that they may have been miſled 


and miſtaken in their opinions of us; that 


their underſtandings may be weak, their 


prejudices deeply rooted, their reſent- 


ments, like our own, too ſtrong ; that 
it may be the head, and not the heart, 
which is to blame; and that, after all, 


they perhaps by no means intended to 


hurt us ſo much as they really do. 


It will therefore become us to con- 
fider, that if, as it plainly appears from 
what I have juſt now obſerved, we are 
not proper Judges of the injuries we 


receive, God and God only moſt un- 


doubtedly zs. He to whom all hearts are 
open, and from whom no ſecret is 


hid; 
HF 


hid; he who knoweth the very thoughts 
of men, the motive, end, and defign of 
every word and every action, he it is who 
will determine aright :, he alone, who 
knows the guilt of the offender, can pu- 
niſh him as he ought to be puniſhed : 
and as he is able, ſo is he willing alſo to 
act for us; he 2s a Father to the fatherleſs, 
and defendeth the cauſe of the widow. Why, 
then, ſhould we ever deſire to ſpeak in 
our own cauſe, when we have ſuch an 
advocate to plead for us? Why ſhould 


we be ſo eager to fight our own battles, 


when we have ſo powerful a leader 


to avenge us? 


Vengeance is mine, ſaith the Lord, and 

J will repay. Shall we then doubt his 
truth, or ſhall we diſpute his power ? ſhall 
we, after this gracious declaration, em- 
ploy ourſelves in an office ſo unbecoming 
pur duty, and at the ſame time fo unfit 
for 
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for us? ſhall we wreſt the ſword of juſ- 


—— tice from the only hand that is able to 


wield it? or aſſume to ourſelves that of- 
fice which he alone can execute? What 
is this, but'to diſpute his right, to en- 


_croach upon his prerogative, to deny 


his attribute, diſtruſt his word, and give 
the lic to the F ather of truth? 


But Secondly, As revenge is contrary 
to our duty, ſo is it likewiſe repugnant 
to our intereſt and to our happineſs both 
here and hereafter. 


Forgiveneſs of injuries is a virtue fo 
neceſſary to the being and welfare of ſo- 
ciety, that it is impoſſible to paſs our 
lives in any tolerable degree of pleaſure 
or ſatisfaction without it. We are all 


guilty of miſtakes in our conduct, and 


errors both of judgment and of will: 


al of us both too often act fooliſhly, 22 
of 
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of us at ſome time of our lives wickedly 
and injuriouſly to one another, ond yet 
we will not forgive. 


Were man an innocent being that he 


could not commit crimes, were he an 


omniſcient being to diſcern, or omnipo- 


tent to puniſh them, he might then in- 


deed have a right to retain his anger, and 
to ſatiate his revenge: but ſurely it is 
moſt aſtoniſhing to reflect, that he who 
is ſo guilty, ſhould be ſo proud; that he 
who 1s ſo weak, ſhould be ſo determined; 


that he whoſe days are but a ſpan, who, 


like the graſs, fouriſheth in the morning, 


and in the evening is cut down and withered ; 


that he ſhould thus both impiouſly and: 


ridiculouſly deſire to carry his reſent- 


ments beyond the grave, and to make 


his enmities immortal! 


On benevolence and good - will one to- 


wards another, muſt in a great meaſure 
depend 
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depend all our private happineſs. This 
is the great chain which holds together 


all the ties of human ſociety, and all the 


bonds of natural affection: without this 
It is impoſſible for friend to hve with 
friend, maſter and ſervant, parent and 
child, brother and fiſter, man and wife, 


for any of the relations and connections 


of this life to ſubſiſt, with any degree of 
mutual pleaſure or advantage: and yet, 
how often have the cloſeſt ties been diſ- 
folved by the want of love, pity, and for- 
giveneſs, and the fountain of domeſtic 
happineſs embittered by revenge ! 


Rage will ſometimes tranſport, and 
paſſion betray us into the moſt cruel in- 


ſults, even on thoſe whom we moſt love 


and eſteem. A ſingle injury committed 
on the one hand from inadvertency, and 
received on the other with all the warmth 
and reſentment, hath ſown the ſeeds of di- 

viſion 
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viſion in a happy family, which could 
never be rooted out; and thus the beau- 
tiful ſtructure. of love and harmony, 
which perhaps it had been the labour of 
years to raiſe and ſupport, ſhall be thrown 
down in a moment, and buried in ruins. 


But the duty of forgiveneſs will appear 
ſtill more evident when we come to con- 
ſider, that we not only conſtantly ſtand 
in need of it from each other, but that 
we all ſtand in need of forgiveneſs from 
God allo. | 


There is a Supreme and Almighty Be- 
ing, whom we have every one of us fre- 
quently and grievoufly offended, and yet 
who is doubtleſs the laſt whom we ſhould 


dare to offend. If we are revengeful to- 


wards our fellow-creatures, their oppreſ- 
ſion and injuſtice may in ſome meaſure 
alleviate our guilt: but when we offend 
eee | Gs: 
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God, we offend one who never wronged 
or injured, never could merit any ill- 
treatment from us; but who, on the 
other hand, is continually pouring down 
upon us bleſſings which we have no claim 
to, and mercies which we have never 
deſerved. It is indeed aſtoniſhing that 
men ſhould ſo inconſiderately affront the 
great Lord and giver of hfe : they forget 
that he is, as the Pſalmiſt faith, a righ- 
teous and ſtrong judge, and only remem- 
ber that he 1s patient ; and therefore they 
provoke him every day. 


What then ſhall we plead in our de- 
fence, or how ſhall we reconcile ourſelves 


to the divine favour ? 


One condition we know there is abſo- 


lutely and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and 


that is, that we forgive: forgive, and ye 
ſhall be forgiven. If you forgive men their 


treſpaſſes, 
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treſpaſſes, your beavenſy Father will alſo . 
for give you: but if ye forgi ve not men their 

| treſpaſſes, neither will your Father fergive 
yon your treſpaſſes. The mercy of God is 
our only ſanluary, the only ' aſylum 

where we can ſhelter ourſelves from the 
divine juſtice. But what ſhall ſave that 


man whom even the merey of God con- 


— 


demneth 751 


>. 
o 


But this is withal a condition ratified 
by our own conſent, and which therefore 
we are bound moſt punctually and reli- 
giouſly to perform. In what manner do 


we every day addreſs the Supreme Being? 
Forgive us cur treſpaſſes, as we forgive them 


that treſpaſs againſt us, &c.. Shall our 
motiths ſo belie our hearts, as, when we 
put up this petition, | to-nouriſh in them 


thoughts of malice and revenge? This 


would be a ſolemn. mockery, an impious 
defiance;of a juſt and good God, which 
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we may teſt aſſured he will undoubtedly 
puniſh. 

To canclude then : Mercy. is the dar- 
| ling attribute of the Deity, and the more 
we practiſe it, the nearer ſhall we ap- 
proach to the divine nature. It is evi- 
dent from what I have already ſuggeſted 
to you, that we are not able to judge, 
with any degree of certainty, of the real 
or ſuppoſed injuries which we receive, 
and conſequently are very unfit to take 
upon us the office of puniſhment or reta- 
lation. It is at the ſame time no leſs 
evident, that God, and God only, is the 
proper judge, that he hath graciouſly 
condeſcended to take our cauſe into his 
own hands, It is therefore highly inju- 
rious to his honour, as well as prejudi- 
cial to our own intereſt, to wreſt it from 
him. It is withal demonſtrable, from 


every day's and every hour's experience, 
| that 
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that we all ſtand in need of forgiveneſs Se 
from our neighbour, and are therefore — 
ſtrictly bound to give that which we dur- 


ſelves expect to receive. And laſtly, no- 
thing can be more plain and ſelf-evident 
than that all our hopes of forgivenefs 
from a juſtly offended God, muſt fpring 
from our readineſs to forgive our fellow- 
creatutes. 


If any of us then have received, or 
imagine that we have received any in- 
juries, however great and galling they 
may be, and have not yet entirely, bear- 
tily, and fincerely forgiven them, let us, 
I beſeech you, immediately ſet about 
this neceſſary and important duty, If 
men have treated us with eruelty and 
injuſtice, let us conſider that they are 
men, ſubje& to human frailties and paſ- 
ſions; frailties to which we may our- 
ſelves be ſubject, and paſſions whoſe power 
and influence we are no ſtrangers to. 
. 1 5 Let 
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Let us then proſtrate ourſelves with 
all humility before the throne of grace, 
and implore the divine Being to ſend 
down upon us a a portion of his own in- 


finite mercy: that he will open our eyes 


to ſee, and our hearts to commiſerate the 
weakneſs and infirmities of human na- 


ture, that ſo we may be inclined to par- 
don and forgive them ; that in the laſt 


and great day, we may not tremble tq 
appear before his dread tribunal, but reſt 
with confidence on the goodneſs and mer- 


cy of that God, who, on the interceſſion 


of our fellow-creatures, whoſe offences 


we had forgiven, ſhall graciouſly receive 


us to his mercy, pardon our offences, and 


for our kind and tender behaviour to our 


neighbour in this life, reward us with 


_ everlaſting joy and happineſs in that 
which ĩs to come. 
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The Son of man is not come to deſtroy men's 
lives, but to ſave them. © 
8 our bleſſed Saviour was paſſing 
through the country of the Sama- 
Titans, in his way to Jeruſalem, he ſent 
ſome meſſengers before him into one of 
their villages, to provide an entertain- 
ment for himſelf and his attendants : but 
the inhabitants knowing him to be a Jew, 


and that he was going to worſhip at Je- 
rufalem, from the rooted enmity and | 


hatred which they had to that whole 


nation, on account of ſome religious dif- 


R 3 ferences, 
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ferences, refuſed to receive him: a treat · 
ment which ſo enflamed the ſpirit of 
James and John, two of our Lord's diſ- 
ciples, that they immediately, in the 
warmth of their zeal, cried out, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven, and conſume them? Our 
Saviour, notwithſtanding he had been ſo 
groſsly affronted, was ſo far from approv- 
ing this their zeal, that he rejected their 
propoſal with the utmoſt indignation, and 
rebuked them, ſaying, ye know not what 


manner of ſpirit ye are of ; for the Son of © 
man is not come to deflroy men's lives, but to 


ſave them. As if he had ſaid, 


Ve do not confider, thoughtleſs and 
ignorant as ye are, what a vile and wick- 


ed ſpirit that muſt. be which dictates ſo 


much inhumanity ; how impoſſible it is 


for me to comply with a requeſt ſo irre- 
- concileable with my appearance in the 


world, 
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World, which i is to do no harm, but all 5p. S 
poſſible good to all mankind; not only — 
to confer eternal ſalvation on them 1 in the 
next life, but likewiſe to conſult their 
preſent welfare and happineſs in this ; to 
eſtabliſh human ſociety in peace and good 
order, and to contribute to the ſecurity, 
comfort, and true enjoyment of life. 


This gracious declaration of our bleſ- 
ſed Lord and Redeemer, cannot but afford _ 
us, on a ſerious conſideration, many ufeful 
leſſons and inſtructions, and convince us 
that by his appearance on earth he con- 
ſalted the real happineſs of mankind, as 
well in regard to this World, as to that 
which-i is to come. 1 | 


| 


It bite very juſtly indeed be expect- 
ed, that when our Saviour appeared as a 
divine meſſenger, and the inſtitutor of 
a religion which was to be propagated EI 

R 4 among 
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ERM. among all nations, that he would haye 


2 particular regard to the peace of the 
world, and make the advancement of it 
one principal part of his concern. It is 
not to be ſuppoſed that God would ſend 
a perſon into the world, to deliver in his 
name, a law or rule of life to mankind, 
which would take no care of them, or 
their intereſts: it might on the other 
hand naturally be preſumed that ſuch an 
inſtitution would be chicfly intended to 
promote their happineſs, and that whilſt 
it effectually ſecured that happineſs in 
another world, it would likewiſe provide 
for that part of it which may be enjoyed 
by them in this: without this deſign in- 
deed, it would not be poſſible for any 
revelation to engage the attention and 
favour of mankind. | 


Accordingly when © our © Saviayr appeared 


as a Prophet ſent from God, he brought 
| . with 
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vin him in moſt. neceſſary qualifica- 
tion, and which would be moſt, uſeful to 
him in his divine miſſion, a kind and be- 


neficent' intention: he ſoon convinced 


mankind that he came not to promote 
any ſelfiſh ends and intereſts of his. own, 
that his deſigns were noble and generous, 
not only to confirm the timorous and dif- 


fident in the joyful hope of immortality, 


but to render their condition here eaſy 


and agreeable, to diffuſe a ſpirit of peace, 
harmony and love through human ſo- 


ciety, and to make the world a ſcene of 


conſtant ſerenity, delight and ſatisfaction. 


This was the true end and deſign of 


our Saviour's appearance, the buſineſa 
which he heartily and ſincerely proſecuted 
during his ſtay on earth, as will. more 
tully and. plainly appear from what I pro- 
poſe. in the preſent diſcourſe to- enden, 
namely, 


* 
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Firſt, The nature and tendency of that 


religion which he has inſtituted. _ 


Secondly, The example which he has 
propoſed to the imitation of his follow- 
ers. And, 


Thirdly, The many benefits and ad- 
vantages naturally reſulting . from our 
ſtrict and regular obſervance of it. 


And Firſt, therefore, let us conſider 


the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian 


inſtitution, which is perfectly calculated 
for promoting the preſent intereſt of men, 
and making the ſocieties of the world 
flouriſh and proſper. The greateſt part 

of man's private happineſs muſt undoubt- 


edly ariſe from a virtuous temper and 


ſtate of mind, and a courſe of actions 
agreeable to it ; from humanity, juſtice, 


and kindneſs to men; from love, grati- 


tude and obedience to God. 
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It is at the ſame time no leſs evident, 
that the greateſt happineſs of ſociety pro- 
ceeds from the virtue and good conduct 
of men, from their being welbaffected 


towards the public, and employing their 


ſeveral powers and abilities to promote 
the common good, and from the regular 
performance of every ſocial and relative 
duty : if this muſt be granted, it is eaſy 
to ſhew the tendency of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion to promote the preſent happineſs 
of men, and the peace and welfare of this 
world, as the great end and deſign of the 
goſpel of Chriſt is to preſs and inculcate 


all thoſe. virtues which are the ſources 
both of public and of private happineſs. 


It inſiſts particularly upon thoſe duties 
and virtues, the practice of which affects 
the order and welfare of the public, com- 


manding all men to fulfil the duties of 


their ſeveral relations, to be laborious and 
diligent in their calling, to be honeſt and 
x 6 
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uſt in all their dealings, to cultivate a 


— ſpirit of harmony and meekneſs, of for- 


giveneſs, condeſcenſion, and univerſal be- 
nevolence. Theſe are the eſſential parts 
of our holy religion, the marks by which 
we are (or ſhould be) known as Chriſ- 
tians, the moſt acceptable ſervices that 
we can offer to Almighty God, and far 
more pleaſing to him than any of the in- 
ſtituted parts of his own worſhip ; and 
theſe muſt be performed by us, if ever 
we hope for the favour of our great Cre- 
ator either here or hereafter. Thus is it 
to the laſt degree evident, that the Chrif- 
tian religion has the plaineft tendency to 
promote the happineſs of ſociety in gene- 


ral, and of every individual in it. 


But Secondly, It will further appear, 
that our bleſſed Saviour deſigned to pro- 
mote the peace and happineſs of mankind 
in this preſent world, from confidering 

mn that 


Vn . 5 
that example which he has prop TY 


the Imitation of his followers: his 6e | Ws 


haviour was intirely conformable to this 
doctrine, full of juſtice, ' meekneſs, pa- 
tience; forbearance, compaſſion, and cha- 
rity to all mankind: he never expreſſed 
any reſentment againſt thoſe who had 
cruelly and deſpitefully uſed him, never 
rendered evil for evil, or railing for rail- 
ing: not all the ungrateful returns which 
he met with, not all the baſe conſtrue- 
tions which were put on his words and 
actions, could divert him from his firſt 
great and noble purpoſe ſtill he went 
about doing good, giving mankind an 
example that they ſhould follow his ſteps, 
adviſing them to learn of him, who is 
meek and lowly in heart; and intreating 
them that they would love one another 
as he loved them. l . . 


Hence i it 1s moſt evident that our wha 
did truly conſult the peace and welfare 
of 
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SERM. of this world, fince he not only made 
XXIX. 
ey the promoting of them the conſtant con- 
cern and buſineſs of his life, but engaged 
his followers to make it the bufineſs of 
their lives alſo, by the influence of his 
amiable example. 


„ Having thus briefly illuſtrated the truth 
| of our Saviour's aſſertion, concerning his 
coming to promote the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of this world, I ſhall proceed to 
the conſideration of a few of thoſe uſeful 
leſſons and inſtructions which will natu- 
| | rally ariſe from our conviction of it. | 


And Firſt, then, We may ſee what 
great reaſon there is for approving and 
valuing the Chriſtian religion, ; which 1s 
ſo intirely calculated for the benefit and 
intereſt of mankind. How vaſt, how aſto- 
niſhing is the difference between the re- 
ligion of Chriſt, and the religions which 


prevail in many parts of the world; 
which, 
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which, inſtead of contributing to the su, 

a LS XXIX. 
eaſe and comfort of their poſſeſſors, en- 

gage them to the obſeryance of many 

idle and burthenſome ſuperſtitions, and 

fill their minds with anguiſh and diſquie- 

tude; which, inſtead. of promoting the I 

public good, tend. to the deſtruction of | 

mankind, and introduce nothing but 

miſery and confuſion into ſociety, which 

is plainly the tendency of moſt of the 

falſe religions which are at this day ad- 

mitted in the world. | 


But nothing like this can be objected 
againſt the doctrine of our bleſſed Sa- - 
viour, which 1s altogether pure and peace- 
able, which has the kindeſt, moſt benig- 
nant influence over all the affairs of 


human ſociety, endeavouring to ſubdue 
all thoſe evil and corrupt affections which 
deſtroy our peace and undermine our 
happineſs; to inculcate and recommend 
| all 
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all thoſe virtues which promote univer- 
ſal juſtice, love, and harmony amongft 


men: this ſpirit of peace breathes 
throughout the whole Goſpel of Chriſt, 


It is indeed unaccountable that any who 
are really friends to the cauſe of virtue 
and the intereſts of mankind, ſhould ever 


oppoſe an inſtitution, the defign of which 
is ſo uſeful and ſo benevolent. If the 
intrinfic goodneſs of Chriftianity is not 
of itſclf ſufficient to prove it an inſtitu- 
tion from heaven, it ſhou'd, at leaſt, 
incline men to entertain a favourable opi- 
nion of it, ſhould prevent (one would 
imagine) their taking up any groundleſs 
prejudices againſt it, and much more 
their uſing any diſhoneſt arts (which not- 
withſtanding have too frequently been 
uſed) for overthrowing it : this ſhould 
rather prepoſſeſs them in its favour, and 
make them wiſh to ſee the truth and 


divinity of it fully proved, beyond the 
power 
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power of gainſayers to confute it. Not 
that we are to look upon Chriſtianity 
only as a uſeſul ſcheme of philoſophy, a 
merely human inſtitution, (which is all 


that ſome perſons will allow it to be;) for 


beſides its containing a moſt pure and be- 
nevolent doctrine, it has moreover been 
confirmed, we know, by ſuch extraordi- 


nary works and wonders as ſufficiently 


declare it to be of an heavenly and divine 
original, which every man who examines 


it with attention and impartiality muſt 


be thoroughly convinced of. 


But Secondly, It follows from what 


has been ſaid, that the confuſions and 
miſchiefs which Chriſtianity hath occa- 
ſioned in the world (the ambitious world- 
ly views which have been carried on un- 


der the cover of it) are by no means to 


be attributed to our holy religion, or any 
of thoſe principles which it inculcates. 
Vol. Il. Ss: _—_ 
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Too certain it is, that the good and bene- 
volent inſtitution of the Goſpel, hath not 
univerſally produced its true and proper 
effects on the minds of men: far from 
having always been the means of ſub- 
duing the fierceneſs of their tempers, of 
reconciling their differences, and uniting 
them in the bonds of friendſhip, charity, 
and peace, it has often proved, on the 


contrary, an occaſion of the bittereſt ha- 


tred and animo{ities, and of filling the 
world with party rage, violence, and in- 


humanity. 


It would be an unneceſſary, and an 
ungrateful taſk, to enumerate the va- 
rious perſecutions and barbatities that 
have been practiſed, by Chriſtians againſt 
Chriſtians, under the ſpecious pretences of 
religious zeal, tho' directly inconſiſtent 
with the precepts of that Goſpel which 
they were ſo ſolemnly bound to . obey. 
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Too many inſtances are to be met with 
even to this day. Our Saviour himſelf, 
foreſaw and foretold that his holy reli- 
gion, which is in its nature ſo meek and 
charitable, would by the perverſeneſs of 
mankind become productive of ſtrife, di- 
vifions and cruelties, and that men would 
ſay he came not to ſend peace upon earth, 

but a ſword. Accordingly Chriſtianity, 
inſtead of uniting men in the bond of 


peace, became the ſource of hatred and 


animoſity amongſt them: eccleſiaſtical 1s 
(perhaps) more full than civil hiſtory of 
rancour and malevolence, of blood and 
ſlaughter, of every thing that debaſes and 
degrades human nature: nor is this at 
all to be wondered at, when we conſider 
how men had perverted and diſguiſed it; 
when we reflect how the word of God 
has been at various times wreſted and di- 
ſtorted from its plain and original ſenſe, 
to carry on the ſchemes and promote the 
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intereſts of wicked and deſigning men. 
But whatever diſtractions and miferies 


have happened, certain it is that the 


guilt of them can never be fixed on Chri- 


ſtianity; they are not its true and ge- 


nuine production, not the natural fruit 


of that tree, but what hath been grafted 


on it; nor is Chriſtianity any more an- 
ſwerable for them, than philoſophy, ci- 
vil government, or any of the moſt wiſe 
and uſeful inſtitutions of men, are to be 
blamed for the evils to which, contrary 


to their own tendency and deſigns, they 


have been made ſubſervient. It will 
rather on the other hand, with the 
thinking and conſiderate) be an argu- 
ment 1n its favour, that men have always 
been ſo willing to ſhelter beneath this 
ſacred veil, deſigns which they knew 
they could not well accompliſh without 


the influence of its name and authority: 
if its tenets had not been good, they 


would 


* 
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would not have been thus abuſed ; if its 
doctrines had not been pure, they would 


not have been thus perverted. 


Thirdly, From what hath been here 
obſerved, we may learn, how utterly irre- 
concileable with Chriſtianity all thoſe 


doctrines and principles are, which are 
prejudicial to the intereſts of mankind, 


which tend either to deſtroy or diminiſh. 
the happineſs of human ſociety. Of this 
kind there have been, and ſtill continue to | 
be too many amongſt all the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, and more eſpecially among 


thoſe of the church of Rome, to the great 


reproach of the Goſpel, and the infinite 
prejudice of all mankind. such, for i in 


ſtance, is that fatal and pernicious doc- 


trine which teaches men, under the ſpe- ; 
cious pretence to extraordinary goodneſs __ 
and piety, and leading a more ſublime. 


and ſpiritual life, to withdraw from the 
S 3 world, 
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world, and all the concerns of it, and to 
give themſelves up intirely to the exer- 
ciſes of meditation, reading, faſting, and 
prayer. The conſequence of which has 
been, the rendering vaſt multitudes of 
people not only inſignificant and uſeleſs, 
but very expenſive and burthenſome to 
—:-: - LS 


Of the ſame kind, and perhaps even at- 
tended with ſtill more deſtructive conſe- 
quences, is the doctrine of propagating 
religion by external force; which hath 
been often put in practice, not only to 
the diſcouragement and ſuppreſſion of 
virtue and piety, but to the total ſub- 
verſion of all the moſt important rights 
and privileges of men, to the violation 
of all the order and peace of the public, 
to the committing of the moſt horrid 
outrages and cruelties, and the turning 
whole countries into fields of blood, x 


Of 
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Of the fame nature and tendency are 


the doctrines concerning the ſupremacy 


of the Pope ; the depofing of princes, and 
abſolving ſubjects from their allegiance ; 
the ſpiritual power which the church of 


Rome hath aſſumed, of ſhutting up and 


opening the kingdom of heaven, of bind- 
ing and loofing, retaining and remitting 
ſins; doctrines which have been the per- 
petual ſource of general confufion and 
univerſal calamity. 


Theſe and all fuch pernicious tenets 


are directly oppoſite to the righteous and 


merciful principles of the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, and ſo far as they take effect, in- 
tirely deſtruRtive of the deſign of it. Men 
may pretend to a more than ordinary 

zeal for the cauſe of God and his Son, but 


whilſt they act in ſuch direct oppoſition 


to the great and evident defign of the 


Goſpel, every man who has the leaſt de- 
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'SERM. gree of ſenſe and reflection, muſt ſee the 
—— = 
— eee of their pretences, and that 
the ſpirit which really actuates them is 
totally different from the ſpirit of Chri- 


ſtianity. 


Laſtly, From what has been ſaid, we 
s- may learn how much it ſhould be the 
concern and buſineſs of every one of us 
to promote the happineſs of our fellow- 
creatures, and to do good in the world : 
this is what nature dictates, and religion 
binds upon us: the only method of ap- 
proving ourſelves fincere and good Chri- 
ſtians is to cultivate in ourſelves a tem- 
per of univerſal juſtice, meekneſs, and 
benevolence, and to be as uſeful to man- 
kind as our ſeveral ſtations and capacities 
will permit us to be. There are ſome (too 
many perhaps) who imagine that they 
can ſufficiently diſcharge the obligations 
of their religion, by being barely juſt and 
honeſt, 


— 
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honeſt, and abſtaining from all poſitive SeRM. 


XXIXK. 


wrongs and injuries, without the practice 


of one moral or ſocial virtue, looking 


upon certain points of faith, defended 
with zeal, together with a punctual at- 
tendance on all the external forms of 
devotion, as the only things of moment, 
and the very heighth and perfection of 
Chriſtianity ; but, theſe are abſurd and 
groſs miſtakes, which it is hardly to be 
ſuppoſed men can poſſibly fall into, with- 
out the moſt criminal negligence and in- 
attention, according to the plaineſt and 
moſt obvious notions which both rea- 
ſon and revelation give us of true reli- 
gion: it is undoubtedly intended for the 


benefit of the world, for making man- 


kind live ſo as to be both happy in them- 
ſelves, and kind and beneficent to one 


another : and this effect it will moſt cer- 


tainly produce in us, if we duly attend to 
it, and are governed by its authority. 
3 
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To conclude, then: The Sow of man 
came into the world mt 10 defiroy mens 
lives, but to fave them, How many 
amongſt thoſe who call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians act the direct contrary parts, ſpend 
their whole lives in embittering the lives 
of others, rail at, oppreſs and perſecute 
their fellow- creatures, and ſeem as if (in 
oppoſition to their great Maſter) they 
came into the world not to fave men's 
lives, but to deftroy them. Let us, my 
brethren, adhere to the great example 
and ſtandard of perfection, Jeſus Chriſt 
the righteous : let us by every method 
in our power endeavour to promote the 
peace, welfare, and happinefs of ſociety, 
and of every individual in it: let us en- 
deavour to inſtruct, and not to perplex, 
to fave, and not to deſtroy: let us not, 
by our idle and fruitleſs diſſentions about 
matters, in themſelves frivolous and in- 
different; break the chain of love and 

harmony 
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harmony which ſhould link us together; $SERM. 


but let us endeavour to ſtrengthen it by 


the bonds of mutual love and affection; 


let us ſhew ourſelves followers of Chriſt 
by imitating his conduct; ſo ſhall we en- 
ſure to ourſelves the applauſe of our own 
conſcience, the approbation and friend- 
ſhip of all good men in this life, and the 
certain and well-grounded hopes of ever- 
laſting peace, joy, and happineſs, in that 
which is to come. | 
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SERMON XXX. 


ECCLESIASTES I. 18. 


In much wiſdom is much grief, and be that 
 egncreaſeth knowledge increaſetb ſorrow. 


of the ſons of men, deſcribes himſelf, in 


the verſes preceding my text, as ſetting 
out in the purſuit of happineſs, that 
great and ultimate end of all our wiſhes 


and deſires : and if real, ſolid, and per- 
manent happineſs were a treaſure ever to 
be acquired by man, Solomon would 


moſt probably have attained unto it, as 
he omitted no method which reaſon 
could 


OLOMON, the ſuppoſed author of 
the book of Eccleſiaſtes, one of the 
greateſt, and doubtleſs one of the wiſeſt 
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could ſuggeſt, or which underſtanding 
and expetience could point out to him; 
being, as we learn from his whole hiſtory, 
as recorded in holy writ, endowed with 
more than common penetration and ſa- 
gacity, with knowledge not leſs exten- 
ſive than his power, and as ſuperior to 
the reſt of mankind in parts and capacity, 
as in wealth and dominion. We are not 
therefore ſurpriſed to find him, in his 
ſearch after this great object, applying 
himſelf ſedulouſly to the cultivation of 
his mind, paying the tribute due to wiſ- 
dom, and giving the deſerved preference 
to learning and knowledge. I communed 
ſays he, with mine own heart, ſaying, Lo ! 


T am come to great eſtate, and have gotten 


more wiſdom than all they that have been 


before me in Jeruſalem ; yea, my heart had 


great experience of wiſdom and knowledge. 
And yet, after all his toil and labour, we 


behold him returning from his journey 


fatigued 
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fatigued and diſappointed, making at laſt CY 


this ſad and ſolemn reflection, 1 have ſeen, 3 


ſays he, all the things that are under the 


ſun: and behold ! all i 15 vanity and vexati on 


of ſpirit : for in much wiſdom is much grief, 0 
and he that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth | 


forrow. 


The preacher could not pertiaps have 


uttered a ſentence more mortifying to 


human pride, or more grating to human | 
ambition; and yet, as he could have no 


intention to deceive, no intereſt that 


— 2 
N 
- 


could induce him to miſlead us, we, on 2 


our parts, ſhould ſeriouſly conſider what 


thoſe very cogent and powerful reaſons. 
were, which urged him to publiſh a truth 


ſo diſagreeable, and obliged him to draw 


ſo melancholy a concluſion; 


* 
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reflection that occurred to the royal mo- 
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nitor on this ſubject, and which we may 


ſuppoſe contributed in a great meaſure 
to eſtabliſh this opinion, was probably 
the weakneſs and inſufficiency of all hu- 
man n knowledge. 


Thoſe who have been at the pains to 
think at all (which is not indeeſ the ta- 


lent of every man) agree in acknowledg- 


ing that there is no labour ſo intenſe, or 
ſo fatiguing, as the labour of the mind; 

and that the acquiſition of knowledge is 
a work of greater toil and trouble than 
the acquiſition of any thing elſe: few 
things, notwithſtanding, will be found 

on examination, ſo ill to repay our cares, | 
or ſo poorly to recompenſe our ſolicitude : 
one would moreover be-inclined to think 
that the difficulty of the conqueſt would 


enhance both the glory and the pleaſure 


of the triumph ; but the truth is, that 


this victory, like many others, may be 


| | wo bought 
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| bought too dear; it may be bought, we 
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XXX. 


ſhall find, at the expence of our peace 
and tranquility, at the expence of amr 3 
honour and virtue, at the expence in 


hort of all our pleaſure, and all our hap- 


pineſs: and who, in either of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, will compliment us on our 
choice, or who. will envy us the pur- 


chaſe * 


Alke the man who travels through the 
paths of ſcience, if they are not obſtruct- 


ed with thorns and briars on every fide? 
if he doth not meet with repeated obſta- : 


cles, and'is not ſtopped on his journey 
by a thouſand diſappointments ? he will 
tell you, that the hopes of men deceive, 
that their faculties deſert, and their pow- 


ers betray them: that where they ex- 
pected to have conquered every difficul- 


ty, and met with thorough conviction, 


doubts have ariſen on a ſudden to obſcure, 
TS and 
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_SERM. and mazes to perplex the underſtanding ; 


— æbe eye, as Solomon ſays, is not ſatisfied 


with ſeeing, nor the ear with bearing the 


minuteſt parts of the creation ſeem fre- 

quently, as it were, to mock our ſearch, 

and purpoſely to expoſe the pride and 
b . inſolence of thoſe, who would reveal its 
| ſecrets; and the ways of nature, like 
thoſe of her divine Parent, are re paſt tind- 


ing out. 


| 15 Me boaſt, indeed, the wide and exten- 
= fave field of human knowledge, and yet 
are perpetually ignorant even of the 

things which lie before us; the modeſt 

and diffident alone, will condeſcend to 
acknowledge their incapacity; they who 

have amaſſed the greateſt treaſures of wiſ- 

dom, are always the moſt ready to own 

their poverty; and thoſe who have toiled 


through the whole round of ſcience, are 


+ Holt acquainted with the narrowneſs of the 
circle. - 


* 
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circle. Socrates, the wifeft of the hea- 


then philoſophers, is reported to have 


ſaid, „that all he knew was, that he 


knew nothing; and our royal monitor 


hath, in the words of my text, made an 
acknowledgment very ſimilar unto it, No 


man therefore hath a right to boaſt of 


wiſdom, unlefs he hath more than felt 


to the ſhare of Socrates or Solomon; and 


the proudeſt may doubtleſs be taught 
humility; by reflecting, that he who 
amongſt men had moſt knowledge, con- 
feſſed that he © knew nothing,” and he 
who had moſt wifdom, pronounced it to 
be vanity and vexation of ſpirit. 


But if the weaknefs and inſufficiency 


of all human knowledge, will not con- 


vince us of that truth which Solomon | 


here declared; let us candidly examine 


whether it hath always the power, as 
ſome 1 imagine, to make us either happier 


35 or 
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wy or better. And to this end let us turn | 


our eyes towards thoſe who are called the 


wiſe and learned of this world, to the 


proud poſſeſſors of human wiſdom and 


knowledge. 


The palate, we may obſerve, which 
is too nice and delicate, which nauſeates 
common food, and muſt be fed with 


dainties, is ſeldom pleaſed or ſatisfied; 


and in the ſame manner, he whoſe no- 


tions of things are too nice, whoſe taſte 
is too delicate and refined, deprives him- 


ſelf of half the joys of life, and cuts him- 


. ſelf off from half the pleaſures of ſociety, 


D> 


Mark the ignorant and illiterate part 
of mankind. Do they not taſte the be- 
nefits of nature and enjoy the common 


bleſſings of life with more ſpirit and 


chearfulneſs, than the grave and learned, 


whoſe brows perhaps are knit with care, | 
1 and 
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and whoſe avenues to joy, are ſhut up by SERM. 7 


; thoughtfulneſs and folicitude 2. 


There! 13, beſides, A 15 * fuperci- 
liouſneſs ſometimes attendant on the vo- 


taries of wiſdom and admirers of human 


learning, which renders them very un- 


eaſy to themſelves, and very OP 


to all about them. 


The wiſe man is exalted to fuch an 
eminence, that he cannot ſtoop to con- 
verſe or aſſociate with his fellow-crea- 
tures ; he is above the follies and weak- 
neſſes, but at the ſame time above the 
comforts and conveniencies of life re- 
moved from the vices and dangers, but 


removed alſo from all the mutual grati- 


fications, and all the ſweet endearments 


of ſociety; inſomuch, that in his gloomy 
hours of retirement, he often laments 


that knowledge which makes him grave, 
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and that wiſdom which renders him un- 


happy; he finds, after all his labours, 


that he has only been indefatigable in the 
purſuit of miſery, and been extremely 
induſtrious to procure anxiety ; and even 


ſometimes obliged, in ſpite: of his pride 


and ſuperiority, to wiſh for that igno- 
rance which he deſpiſes, and to envy that 
very folly which he condemns. 


Surely in ſuch wi/dom there muſt be 


orief, and be that increaſeth ſuch knowledge 


increaſeth ſorrow, 


What then are the great and boaſted 
pleaſures which flow from the admired 


fountains of wiſdom and knowledge ? 


Our wiſdom only enables us to diſcover 


our folly, and preſent knowledge but 
| ſerves to betray paſt Ignorance z the pride 
which ariſes from being what we are, is 


checked and chaſtiſed by the remem- 
| brance 
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brance of what we have been ; and the $88. 


pleaſure of poſſeſſion is more than com. ww 


penſated by the pain of reproach. 


But Laſtly, It is but too evident, that 


wiſdom and knowledge do not make us 


| happier. 


Let. us examine, which 1s of ſtill 
greater importance, whether they make 
us better. 


But farther, If as ſcience and litera- 


ture extended themſelves, true wiſdom 


and virtue had extended alſo, we muſt 


doubtleſs have been much wiſer, and 


much better than our anceſtors ; but, to 


multiply books is not always to multiply 


knowledge, and the improvement in arts 
18 not certain to be accompanied with an 
improvement in goodneſs; ſo far fm 
it, that with a the advantages we poſſeſs | 

over 
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over former times, we abound as much 


m vain wiſdom and falſe philoſophy, in 
folly, vice and irreligion, as perhaps any 
of our Pagan PINS 


We are too apt indeed to fpeak with 
contempt of the heathen world, to de- 
ride their tenets, and to abhor their im- 


moralities; but let us imagine one of 
them reviſiting the earth, and placed 


among us in theſe our days; let him be 
an eye-witneſs of our corruption, let him 
hear our profaneneſs, oaths, and licen- 
tiouſneſs: would he think we had any 
reaſon to condemn the times that were 
paſt? that we had any pretenfions to 


magnify our ſuperior wiſdom, or to boaſt 


of our ſuperior virtue ? 


In regard to our own times, and to 
bring the matter home to ourſelves, it is 
indiſputable that © we greatly excel our 


anceſtors | 
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anceſtors in the conveniencies and in the 


elegancies of life; that knowledge of every 


kind is become more general, ſcience and 
literature more univerſal, than in the 
ages before us. But then, to our ſhame 
and ignominy, it is equally indiſputable, 
that we are by no means inferior to them 
in our corruption and depravity ; that, 
even in an open cgntempt of the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel and the revelation 
of God's word, vices have ſprung up 
amongſt us, which were unknown to our 
leſs guilty predeceſſors, and crimes which 
would have diſgraced the dark ages of 
barbarity and paganiſm, have been re- 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh the 12 æra 
of Chriſtianity. 


So far was earthly wiſdom and know- 
ledge from making men wiſer and better, 
more conſcientious or religious; that it 


was, on the other hand, the principal 
: . caule 
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cauſe of that corruption and degeneracy, 


which prevailed in the world at the time 
of the Chriſtian diſpenſation; when God 


fent down his Son to confute the wiſdom 
of the wiſe; when, out of the mouths of 


babes and fucklings he ordained frengtb; 
hen a ſet of ignorant and illiterate men 
were infpired by the Holy Spirit, to over- 


throw alt the ſuperb edifices of vain 


_ wiſdom and falſe philoſophy, and by the 


immediate power of God to lence the 
Ignor: ance oe fooliſh men. 


What-then are the inferences to be 
drawn, or what are the determinations 
which will refult from the conviction: of 
this ſolemn truth ? 


Muſt we give up all our title to, and 
all our ſearch after wiſdom and know- 


ledge? muſt we ſuffer our underftand- 


ings to remain uncultivated, and our fa- 
culties 


2 
1 
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culties to languiſh and decay? muſt we, 
in ſhort, who are made in the 1mage of 
God, endeavour to throw aſide that di- 
vine fimilitude, and reduce ourſelves ta 
a level with the beaſts that periſh? God 
forbid ! The God of knowledge doth not 
command it, the God of wiſdom doth 
not require it of us. 


Whilft Learning hath Modeſty for 
her handmaid, Humility for her com- 
panion, and Devotion fer her guide, ſhe 
is amiable, uſeful, praiſe- worthy ; but 
when ſhe is vain and ſelf-ſufficient, if 
here, inſtead of promoting the cauſe of 
virtue and religion, ſhe takes up arms 
againſt them, while ſhe. obſerves the 
works of nature, and derides the mira- 
cles of God, inſtead of adoring him for 
them then doth ſhe ſink even beneath 
ignorance, and is more hateful and more | 

con- 
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contemptible, with all her knowledge 
and — than barbarity itſelf. 


That knowledge which we ſhould be 


moſt ſolicitous to attain, we are general- 
ly moſt ready to neglect and deſpiſe : the 


knowledge which we ought firſt to learn, 


is the laſt which we acquire, the know- 


ledge of our own poor and imperfect 
ſelves. But the man of learning is too 
proud and ſelf-ſufficient, the man of the 
world is too buſy and ſordid, the man of 
pleaſure is too idle and voluptuous, ever 


to make himſelf maſter of it; it is a 


knowledge, indeed, which will require 


great toil and aſſiduity in the ſearch, and 


ſtill greater care and ſolicitude in the 
preſervation of it. 


But then it is a treaſure which will 


amply repay " labour ; it is an n acquiſi- 


tion 


* lee, 75 e. fy 
tion that will folly recompenee all tbe 
pains we can endure, and all the dim. 
culties we can encounter in the ri 
ol it: it will not, like other knowledge, 
be found inſufficient, perplexing, unim- 
proving, or unſatisfactory; but it will 


render us wiſer and better, and therefore 7 
happier, than we were before the polſeſ- 


ſion of it. 


Thanks be to God, we have a wiſdom 
which Solomon could not have, and a 
knowledge which he could not attain 
unto, the wiſdom of ſalvation by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the knowledge of his holy 
5 Goſpel: to that wiſdom and that know- 
ledge therefore let us apply ; that know- 
ledge will not make us vain, that wil- 


8 


dom will not make us melancholy: he 
that hath it will not have grief, and he 
that increaſeth it will not increaſe ſorrow. 
Let us leave therefore this world, and 

the 


XXX. 
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_ 8ERM. the knowledge and the wiſdom of wt; 


and go in ſearch of the knowledge of 


God, and the wiſdom of ſalvation : let 
us put up our prayers to the Almighty, 


to our great Patron and Benefactor, the 


inexhauſtible fountain of wiſdom, that 


8 he would enlighten our underſtandings 


and improve our faculties; that he will 
bring us finally to thoſe manſions where 
we ſhall know even as we are known, 
where we ſnall be wile as he is wiſe, and 
pure as he is pure ; that he will grant us 
in this life knowledge of his truth, and 


in that which is to come life everlaſting. 


4 
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Stand in awe and fin not: commune with 
your own heart, and in your chamber, and 


be full, . 


O check the impulſe of paſſion 
and prevent the firſt attacks of vice 


on the ſoul of man, a reverential awe of 


the Deity is implanted in every breaſt by 


the gracious Author of our being. Till 
this faithful guard is removed by vio- 


lence, or ſeduced and drawn away by 


our deceitful and corrupt affections, guilt 
can by no means gain admittance. Whilſt 
the inſtructions of this uſeful monitor 


C2 | are 


/ 
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æxe carefully attended to, the dictates « of 


fin and ſatan will not be regarded. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning, and it 
is the continuance alſo of true wiſdom ; 
the moment we part from it, we are in 
danger of falling into error, and deviating 


into the paths of vice. 


In the earlier part of life therefore 


we ſhould endeavour to imprint this 


divine ſignature on our minds in the moſt 
indelible char acters, characters which 


ſhould grow with our growth, and 
ſtrengthen with our ſtrength ; ſuch as 
may never be effaced by time, place or 
circumſtance, and to retain always in our 
ſouls, that which will always be their 


beſt ſecurity. 


And to this end the holy Pſalmiſt, 


who well knew our obligation and ne- 


ceſſity of complying withe the precept he 


gives, 
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gives, hath at the ſame time that he en- 
joined, condeſcended alſo to guide and 


direct us in the practice of it; and hath 


accordingly pointed out to us the moſt 
effectual means of preſerving that reli- 
gious awe and veneration of God, which 
alone can enſure our everlaſting falvation. 
Commune with your own bearts, ſays he, 
and in your chamber, and be flill. 


The royal monitor, who gives us the 
advice, was well acquainted both with 
public and private life ; he had expe- 
rienced the danger of courts and palaces, 
and he hath taſted the ſweets of retire- 
ment and contemplation : to theſe laſt 
therefore he admoniſhes us to repair for 
that peace and tranquillity which it is not 
in the power of a noiſy venal world to 
beſtow ; to ſhun that buſtle and glare 
which is too apt to. dazzle and deceive 
us, and ſeek the calm and quiet ſhade of 

"Wa life, 
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. SERM. life: where we may undiſturbed reflect 


XXXI. | 


— on our duty towards God and man, and 


promote both our preſent and future 


| happineſs. 


We are not at the ſame time to ima- 
gine, that by this retirement is meant 
an entire ſeparation from our fellow- 
creatures, a ſefiſh ſtoical contempt of 
them, a churliſh ſolitary receſs from 
mankind, and a total abſtinence from 
all the pleaſures of ſocial life; for this 
would be acting in oppoſition to the firſt 
laws of nature, and doubtleſs diſpleaſing 
to the Author of it. Unleſs we might 
commune with the hearts of others, as 
well as with our own, we could not 
partake of the benefits and pleaſures of 
ſociety, and without the converſe and 
communications of ſociety we could be 
neither wiſe nor happy. | 


Nor 
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from us an unreaſonable ſacrifice of the 
innocent amuſements of life; the mind 
as well as the body muſt be relaxed, for 
too intenſe an application of the one, as 
well as too great labour and toil impoſed 
on the other, will infeeble, inſtead of. 
invigorating them. Intervals of refreſh- 
ment ſtrengthen and improve both, and 
render them fitter for thoſe offices they 
were intended to perform. But the dan- 
ger lies chiefly an the other ſide : we are 
all of us ready enough to comply with 
the follies, to partake of the diverſions, 
and to join in the gaieties of others; but 
not always do we find it ſo eaſy to ſepa- 
rate ourſelves from them, and return to 
our chamber to commune with our own 


hearts. 


The followers of faſhion, and the vo- 


taries of vice, by a perpetual diſſipation 
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Nor does the divine Being require 
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of thought, by a conſtant round of va- 
nity, make themſelves unfit to move in 
any other circle ; that communion with 
their own hearts which the royal philo- 


ſopher recommends, would only preſent 
them with a horrid and frightful picture 


of themſelves, which they would gladly 
avoid, They might perhaps be willing 
to become what they ought to be, but 
cannot bear firſt to ſee what they are, 
They are deeply in debt to themſelves, 
and, (as 1s generally the caſe where much 
is owing) are afraid to look into the ac- 
count; and to avoid the uneaſineſs of 
their creditors ſolicitations, ſhun their 
preſence, increaſe the debt, and * 


themſelves ſtill deeper into ruin. 


The virtues and vices of a 3 are 
perhaps as changeable as the habits and 


cuſtoms of it: ours, we all know, are as 


variable as our climate ; charity 1 is at pre- 
ſent 


HERS 
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ſent the faſhionable virtue; and idleneſs 


the prevailing vice; and a more fatal one, 
it may be, we could not have fallen into, 
becauſe it has the ſpecious appearance of 


innocence to ſupport it. Diverſions, it 


is ſaid, are not inconſiſtent with religion, 
nor amuſements forbidden by Chriſtiani- 
ty ; idleneſs is neither avarice, envy, am- 


bition nor cruelty ; but does it follow 


from thence that it is not wrong? If 
God have a rival in his love, what will 
it import whether it be an inſatiable love 
of money, or a fooliſh contempt of it ? 
If he is to be deſerted, will 1t excuſe the 


baſe deſerter, that he leaves his Creator 


not for honours, wealth or power, but 
for an idle amuſement, and an inconſi- 
derable trifle? When men throw away 
the talent, is it more innocent than if 
they hid it in a napkin ? and will not 
the great Steward, with equal juſtice and 

equal 
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equal indignation, require it at their 


hands? 


To prevent, therefore, the fatal effects 


of that epidemical diſtemper which has 
of late fo ſpread itſelf through all ranks 


and degrees of people, I know no better 
remedy than that preſcribed in the text, 
to ſeparate ourſelves a little from the 
world, to remove from the ſcene of vice 


and folly, and retire in ſearch of true 


wiſdom, the parent of joy and happineſs. 


When we are in a croud, the variety 


dazzles our fight, and the quick ſucceſ- 
ſion of ideas bewilders the underſtand- 


ing; a certain diſtance is neceſſaay to give 
every thing its proper ſymmetry and pro- 
portion: it is only, therefore, when the 


ſoul has leiſure to reflect, that it can 


collect its ſcattered knowledge, and form 
fit 


* 
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fit concluſions. The ſame habitual ac- 
quired courage that animates the ſoldier 
in the heat of battle, to ruſh on danger 
and death without thought or apprehen- 
ſion, ſupports alſo the profligate and li- 
centious man in the purſuit of his plea- 
ſures : ſociety quells his fears, flatters 
his hopes, and encourages his deſigns. 
That which he would bluſh at, would be 
aſhamed or afraid to act alone, a fellow- 
criminal ſhall reconcile him to; for guilt 
as well as ſorrow ſeems lightened by par- 
ticipation ; and to err with thouſands, 
we unhappily find, 1s much eaſier than to 
ſtem the torrent of vice and folly, and 
be ſingularly right. To remove there- 


fore for a while from the buſy ſcene, to 


ſtand aſide, to commune with our own 
hearts, to inquire of them what we have 
been about ; to call to mind what im- 
portant duties have been performed, or 


omitted by us; to form good reſolutions, 


and 


SERM. 
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and plan cautious meafures for the future, 


is a practice highly neceſſary for us, if 


we are indeed deſirous to do well. 


Mot of thi folien and mot of 'the 


misfortunes of life, ariſe from that pride 


and preſumption which would perſuade 
men that they are ſuperior to them. We 
thould have much more virtue amongſt 


us, if we were not ſo confident in that 


little which we poſſeſs ; thoſe who ſtand 


do not take ſufficient heed leſt they fall. 
By this retreat from the vanities and im- 
pertinencies of the world, we gain a right 


knowledge of ourſelves; an acquaintance 


indeed we have but too little defire to 


cultivate ! a knowledge we take too little 
care to improve! yet an acquaintance of 
all others the moſt important to us, a 
knowledge of all *. the moſt bene 


fictal. : 
Nothing 


P 
* 
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Nothing perhaps will more ſtrongly 
recommend to us the retirement and ſelf- 


examination recommended in the text, 


than a reflection on the honour and 


eſteem in which it has been held by the 
beſt and greateſt of men of all ages and 
nations. All the ſons: of wiſdom. and 


ſcience, the ornaments and glory of hu- 


man nature, the lawgiver, the moraliſt, 


the preacher, and the poet; all thoſe 


whoſe labours have inſtructed and im- 


proved mankind, were not the idle vota- 
ries of pleaſure, the ſlaves of luxury or 
ambition, who ſpent their hours in po- 
pulous aſſemblies, amidſt corruption, 
folly, and extravagance ; but ſober think- 
ing rational beings, who conſidered that 
they were not born for themſelves alone, 
but for their friends, their country, and 
their kind ; who ſeparated themſelves to 
intermeddle with wiſdom, who retired to 
their chambers to commune wien their 
own 
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on hearts, to ſtudy the works of their 


Creator, and glorify him; and abſented 
themfelves from the world, only to be 
of the greater uſe and ſervice to it. In 
the works of artiſts, | the chief ſprings 
which actuate the machine are often ſo 


concealed, that the vulgar eye cannot diſ- 


cover whence its movements ariſe: the 


ſun too, though hidden by intervening 


clouds, {till diſpenſes his light to enli- 


ven, and his heat to invigorate all things; 


and though not ſeen, his power is felt, 


z 7 'F 


The "wind of man is ever buſy and 
unſatisfied : it muſt have food to nouriſh, 


and employment to exerciſe it, be that 


food ever ſo unwholeſome, that employ- 
ment ever ſo trifling and ridiculous, 


When the gay and diſſolute retire from 


noiſe and buſtle, which from laſſitude 


and ſatiety they are ſometimes forced to 
* do, 
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do, they feel a horrid vacuity, they feel 


that there is ſomething wanting within; 
having no reſources there how heavy. 
how intolerable hangs the weight of time 
upon their hands! Vet, whilſt there is 


ſo large a ſcope for the human mind, ſo 


many wonders of God ſtill unexplored, 
ſo many arts and ſciences ſtill capable of 
improvement ; is it not ſtrange to hear 
men ſay their hours hang heavy upon 
them? What! is this, in effect, but to 
complain of thirſt with rivers before 
them, and ſtarve amidſt abundance ?'How 
many wretches are there in the world, 
'whoſe minds are ſo deſtitute of know- 
ledge, ſo barren and uncultivated, as to 
render them moſt truly and emphatically 


miſerable 1 who have no eaſe or ſatisfac- 


tion bur in guilty pleaſures, or at beſt 
idle impertinent amuſements. Why are 
men thus ſo unable to converſe with 


others, but becauſe they will not con- 


verſe 
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verſe with themſelves? Why are they ſo 
| deficient. in the duties, but becauſe they 
delight in the impertinencies of life? be- 


cauſe they will not exert thoſe talents 


which God has intruſted to them; will 
not commune, with their own bearts, and in 
their chambers, and be flill. 


To their cloſets, therefore, let the 


idle and the ignorant retire ; let them 


leave the malevolent taſk of prying into 
or cenſuring the hearts of others, and 
learn to commune with their own ; leave 
for a while the noiſe and tumult of a 
licentious world, and enjoy the new and 
yet untaſted bleſſings of tranquillity. 


There let them endeavour to improve 


their faculties, and better their under- 
ſtanding; to acquaint themſelves with 


that nature which they partake of, thoſe 


duties which are required of them, and 
that faith which they profeſs. 


Further, 
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Further, If frequent ſeparation from 
the world is of ſervice to us with regard 
to all we do here, ſo is it alſo productive 
of thoſe virtues which will inſure. our 
eternal happineſs hereafter. If men can 

prevail on themſelves to call off their 
hearts from the fleeting and tranſitory 
pleaſures of this life, they will naturally 
fix them where only true joys are to be 
found. Devotion always ſeparates itſelf 
from noiſe and tumult, the better to 
perform its offices with that ſolemnity 
which they require. Moſes and Aaron 
aſcended the high places for this pur- 
poſe; and our Saviour himſelf went up 


into the mountain to pray : from thence 


he delivered thoſe glorious precepts, that 
divine morality which ſo far excelled 
whatever had before been delivered to 
mankind, and in compariſon of which, 
all human eloquence is but as a tinkling 
cymbal. EV, 
Vol. II. „ 8 If 
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If ever there was a time when it was 
more particularly neceſſary to retire from 
noiſe and buſtle, and commune with our 
own hearts and in our chambers, it is at 


this, When all the duties of life are fo 


apparently neglected, and the retirement 
recommended by the holy Pſalmiſt moſt 


induftriouſly avoided. No age was per- 
haps ever fo idle and trifling as this we 
live in; the communication with our 
own hearts intirely cut off, and all the 


avenues to knowledge ſhut up by a croud 


of 'empty and frivolous employments : 
the faſhionable world are to be found in 
every chamber but their own, prefer any 
noiſe however diſſonant, any hurry how- 
ever fatiguing, to the diſagreeable neceſ- 
ſity of being ſtill. - We are got, in ſhort, 
into a fooliſh and trifling way of ſpend- 
ing our few precious hours; let us, I 
beſeech you, get out of it as faſt as we 


can. Let us ſtand in awe of that Being 
who 
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.who del us, and not appear before 


our great maſter as totally uſeleſs and 


unprofitable ſervants. 


There are who aſſert that ſuch as are 
bleſt with affluence, have a right to ſpend 
their time and fortune as they think pro- 
per : : a very ridiculous, and a very dan- 
gerous aſſertion! as if thoſe who are 
above the neceſlities, were alſo above the 
duties of life! as if the rich and power- 


T ful had a right to monopolize pleaſure; 


and to be idle and uſeleſs were amongſt 
the privileges of the great. 


Let us, 1 intreat you, judge more ra- 


tionally: let us redeem the time, and 
commune with our own hearts: let not 


the force of bad example warp us from 
our duty, nor faſhionable prejudices be- 


tray us to our ruin. Surlineſs and con- 
tempt of the world, is not goodneſs or 
* 2 religion; 
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rm. religion; and on the other hand, 2 ſer- 
at vile compliance with its folſies ĩs unwiſe 


and unmanly. Good- breeding was meant 
to aſſiſt and ſet off the charms of virtue, 
but not to rival or ſupplant her: and 
ſuch as make politeneſs alone the rule of 
their actions, are like thoſe architects 
who to ornaments and delicacy, ſacrifice 
the ſtrength and uſefulneſs of their build- 


ings. 


Let us then retire to our chambers, 
and commune with our own hearts; 
thoſe companions we ought to be ſo in- 
timately acquainted with, and which yet, 
too many of us are utter ſtrangers to: we 
may find them indeed like other acquain- 
tance, deceitful; but it will be ſome 
profit, ſome advantage to us to know that 
they are ſo; to know. how far we may 
confide i in them, to diſcover their weak - 


neſſes, to ſee their imperfections, and to 
mark 


_ 
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mark: their bent and inclinations, their SrRM- 
various ſhifts and windings, that we may 
be upon our guard, and prepared againſt 
thoſe paſſions which fo eaſily beſet us. 


Let us not (as too many do) commune fo, 


long with the world, that we are both 
unable and unwilling to commune with 
ourſelves; buſy ourſelves ſo perpetually 
in the chambers of riot and debauchery, 
that we are afraid and aſhamed to enter 
into our own; ſo engage ourſelves in the 
noiſe and folly of a tumultuous world, 


as to put it out of our power to be ſtill, 


or ever to enjoy that peace and quiet 
which only the frequent communication 


with our own hearts can procure, and 


which retirement and innocence alone 
can beſtow. | 


8 me to hope that what I have 


advanced may have ſome influence over 
aur future conduct; that we ſhall imme- 
7 2 diately 
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diately retire to our chambers, and com- 
mune with our own hearts. Certain it 
is, that when the mind is fraught with 
knowledge, ſne needs not external ob- 
Jets to furniſh out the nobleſt entertain- 
ment ; and if ſhe 1s barren and unfruit- 
ful, retirement is the fitteſt ſoil for cul- 


ture and improvement. If our hearts 


ſhould there reproach us for paſt follies, 
their admonitions may be highly uſeful ; 
if, on the other hand, they ſhould ap- 
prove and applaud our conduct, their 
converſe will be moſt delightful to us. 
Let us, then, not be unwilling or afraid 
to be alone: there is a Being who will 
be ever with us: if in our retirement we 
addreſs ourſelves to him, he will hear and 
he will anſwer us; he will diſpel the 
fears of the diffident, awaken the atten- 
tion of the careleſs, employ the idle, and 
repreſs the licentious -mind : he will call 
off our thoughts from the diſſipation of 

ET public, 
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public, to the duties of private life; pre- 
pare our hearts for the contemplation of 


nobler objects, and fit us for the con- 


verſe of more perfect beings than thoſe 
whom we now affociate with: and when 
our minds are exalted and capable of 
taſting ſpiritual joys, will convey us to 
them, even to his own heaven, the ſtate 
of bleſſed ſpirits, the region of never- 
fading joy, peace, and immortality. 
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HEBREWS I. 14. 


Are they nat all miniſtring ſpirits, _ Jent 
be heirs of ſalvation ? | 3 


A MONGST all thoſe ridiculous SERM, 
4 ., and abſurd prejudices which ariſe wv 
from a narrow and confined way of think- 
ing, there is not perhaps any one more 
capable of obſtructing the human mind 
in its ſearch after truth, than the vaſt 
opinion we are ſo apt to entertain of our 
own nature, its dignity, conſequence, 


and importance, a0! 
Children 


& 
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SERM. Children placed on the ſummit of a 
D kuk bill, who Ge nothing but clouds 
above them, fancy the ſpot they ſtand 
upon muſt be the higheſt in the whole 
world, though it r may at the fame time, 
in ſpite of that cafual eminence, be one 
of the loweſt places in it. Juſt in the 
| fame manner, and with as little reaſon, 
do men ſuppoſe this earth which they 
inhabit to be the center of the univerſe : 
that all things elſe were made but in ſub- 
ſerviency to, and for the uſe of them; 
71x | 8Q- that they are withal the only rational 
and immortal beings, the only beings ca- 
pable of ſerving God, or who can poffi- 


10 deferve his favour or 442208 2 


Natural philolophy, (a noble and ufs. 
ful ſtudy, and of late much cultivated and 


improved amongſt us) will inform us, 


that there is an univerſal order and gra- 
dation through the whoſe viſible world, 
from 
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from man to the loweſt of beings. If our 
Pride therefore will permit us, why may 
ve not ſuppoſe this chain extended up- 
wards alſo from man to God. The infi- 
nite diſtance between divine and human 


knowledge will afford room ſufficient for 
our ideas, and on this ſuppoſition, very 
probable will it appear, that the higheſt 
order of celeſtial ſpirits are as ſuperior to 
us, as we are to the loweſt claſs of ani - 
mal beings. Riel 


From the above-mentioned. conſidera- 
tion, therefore, even though holy writ 
had been ſilent in this point, we have 
reaſon ſufficient to ſuppoſe that there are 
ſpirits whoſe nature is much more per- 
fect, whoſe powers and faculties are far 
more extenſive than our own: but to put 
the matter beyond all doubt, and more 
effectually to check the pride and pre- 
ſumption of man, God ol hath thought fit 
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by his facred oracles to make frequenit | 
mention of the holy angels, thoſe mini- 


ſtring ſpirits who, as the apoſtle ſays, 


minifter for them which ſhall be beirs of. ſal- 
vation. I have the more willingly ſelect- 
ed this ſubject at this time, becauſe a ſet 
of modern enthuſiaſts have lately ſprung 
up, who, amongſt many other things 
equally abſurd, have endeavoured to con- 
tradict the received opinion concerning 
theſe miniſtring ſpirits, and by forced 
interpretations of ſcripture peculiar to 
themſelves, have denied the exiſtence of 
angels, and explained ny their very 


being. 


I ſhall endeavour 83 in the ſub- z 
ſequent diſcourſe, | 


'F irſt, To explain, as far as the ſubject 
will permit and ſcripture confirm to us, 
the nature and employment of theſe glo- 


rious beings: : And, : 
Secondly, 


2: Secondly, Briefly confider of what ſer- 
vice the knowledge of that nature and 


thoſe offices may be to us, in regard to 


* 


our life and manners. 


And Firſt, In regard to their nature, it 
'muſt be confeſſed we have but a very 
faint and glimmering light to guide us in 
our enquiries concerning it ; nor indeed 
can this ignorance be matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to us, when we reflect, that even 
the narrow limits of our own underſtand- 


| ing, the knowledge of our own weak ca- 
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pacities, is a ſecret even to the wiſeſt, 


and often by thoſe few who-are moſt ca- 
pable of attaining to it, very ſlightly re- 
carded, and very careleſly purſued.” If 
then what is ſo immediately before our 
eyes, and of the utmoſt importance to 
us, eſcape our obſervations; if we are ſo 


— 


how 


ignorant of our own leſs perfect nature, 
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SERM. how much more ſo muſt we be of that 


which:is-ſo far ſuperior to it. 


All that we can certainly know of 
theſe exalted ſpirits, or which may be 
gathered from ſcripture concerning them, 
is, that they are immaterial and intelli- 
gent, but created and dependent beings, 
created long before man, The cheru- 
bims, angels in all probability of the 
higheſt rank, being placed at the Garden 
of Eden immediately after the Fall : they 

are conſtantly repreſented as poſſeſſed of 
more knowledge and power than men, as 
diſencumbered by groſs corporeal forms, 
able to tranſport themſelves unperceived 
by us throughout this lower world : de- 
icribed frequently in holy ſcripture as 
acquainted with the thoughts, able to 


encourage or turn aſide the purpoſes of 
men, ſtrangers to all the paſſions and ap- 
petites, diſeaſes or misfortunes incident 
„ 
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to mortality: they that wait upon the Lord, 
(to ſpeak in the ſublime language of the 


_ prophet) mount p as eagles, they run 


and are not weary, their underſtanding 
abounds like Euphrates, and like Jordan 


in the time of harveſt; they are covered 


with light as with a garment, and cloathed 
with majeſly and Honour; they have, in 
ſhort, knowledge without pride, enjoy- 


XXXII. 
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ment without ſatiety, and power with- 


out decay, 


Endowed with ſuch natures, and bleſt 
with ſuch perfections, we can no longer 
wonder to ſee them admitted to the mi- 


niſtry of God, and engaged in the im- 


mediate ſervice of the moſt High; to 
ſee them aſcending and deſcending, and 
performing the various offices aſſigned 
them by their great Creator. 


Whilſt God did himſelf graciouſſy 
condeſcend to rule his choſen people, he 
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frequently made uſe of the miniſtry of 
angels in the diſpenſations of his Pro- 
vidence towards them. Sometimes we 
ſee them employed in the preſervation of 
whole ſtates and kingdoms, and at others 
watching over and protecting ſome fa- 
vourite individual. When Moſes ſent 
meſſengers to the king of Edom, he 
ordered them to inform him that the 
Iſraclites were brought out of Egypt by 
an angel. When we cried unto the Lord, 
ſays he, (Num. xx. 16.) be heard our 
voice, and ſent an angel, and brought us 
forth out of Egypt. And again, Iſaiah ſays, 
the angel of bis preſence ſaved them. 


In the 16th chapter of Geneſis we ſee 
an angel exerciſing the noble virtue of 
humanity in the higheſt- degree towards 
| an object moſt deſerving of it. The un- 
[| happy Hagar, Sarah's handmaid, by her 
miſtreſs's permiſſion had been admitted, 

| | as 
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as the ſcripture phraſes it, to the boſom 


of her maſter Abraham ; but becoming 


ſoon after, on that very account, the ob- 
ject of her jealouſy and hatred, was great- 

ly perſecuted and oppreſſed by her, inſo- 
much, that in order to avoid further in- 
ſults, poor and defenceleſs as ſhe was, 
ſhe had fled into the deſart, where, in 


XXXII. 
| | 


all probability, ſhe would ſoon have 


ended her days and miſeries together; 
had not the Lord, in compaſſion to her, 


| ſent his miniſter to comfort and relieve - 


her. The angel of the Lord came and 


found her by a fountain of water in the 
wilderneſs, gave her hopes of happineſs, | 


and adviſed her to return ; to which ſhe 


readily aſſented: but a little while after 


we again ſee this unfortunate woman in 
almoſt the ſame diſtreſsful circumſtances, 
turned out of doors, and forced to wander 
with her helpleſs infant into the wilder- 
neſs of Beerſheba, given up a prey to me- 
= lancholy 


— 
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lancholy and deſpair ; when the angel of 
God calls to and comforts her, ſupplies 
them both wigh food and water, and, in 
ſhort, ſupported and maintained them, 
fo that the child grew, and became an 
archer, and dwelt in the wilderneſs of 


Paran. 


Are they not all miniſtering ſpirits, ſays 
the apoſtle, ſent forth to miniſter for them 
who ſhall be beers of ſalvation? that is, 
to them who 1n the general tenor of their 
lives have endeavoured'to pleaſe and ſerve 
God. Such, and ſuch only, will his 
Holy Spirit guide, and his holy angels 
defend ; to ſuch they are always preſent, 
about their path, and about their bed, and 

ſpying out all their ways. The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him: —the pious, the benefi- 
cent, and the diſtreſſed, were always the 
objects of their care: the patriarchs and 
| gr 
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prophets in the Old Teſtament, the apo- SERM. 


XXXII. 


ſtles and good men celebrated in the New. 


Balaam, Jacob, Abraham and Joſhua; to 


all theſe they appeared and were of fignal 
ſervice : to Peter, to Philip, and to Cor- 
nelius; all men of diſtinguiſhed piety and 
goodneſs, To theſe heirs of ſalvation they 
will ever be preſent, ever ready to ſerve, 
to cheriſh and to protect them. It can- 
not, indeed, without the utmoſt folly and 
preſumption, be ſuppoſed that theſe glo- 
rious beings, the friends of God, will 
aid and aſſiſt his enemies; that ſuch 
faithful ſervants will viſit and preſerve 
thoſe who deſpiſe and vilify their Maſter ; 
or that God, indeed, would ever employ 
his beloved minifters in a taſk fo hateful 
to them, and withal fo fruitleſs and un- 
neceſſary : for if they will not believe 
Moſes and the prophets, if they will not 
be convinced by all thoſe glaring truths 
which both reaſon and revelation con- 
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ſtantly ſuggeſt, ſo neither will they be 
perſuaded though an angel came down 
from heaven to ſatisfy and to reclaim 
them. To ſuch indeed they will be ſent, 
though nat as bleſſings, but as ſcourges : 
for haly ſcripture hath informed us, that 
as theſe exalted beings were employed to 


fave and defend the ſons of God, ſo were 


they alſo frequently made uſe of, as in- 
ſtruments of the divine vengeance. Be- 
hold, ſays the Lord, (Exod. xXiii.) T ſend 
an angel before thee, to keep thee in the 
way : beware of him, and obey his voice; 
provoke him not, for he will not pardon your 


tranſgreſſions : for my name is in him. 


The ſame angels who came to fave 
Lot from deſtruction, puniſhed the 
Sodomites with blindneſs. God, we are 


told in the book of Chronicles, ſent an 


angel to deſtroy Jeruſalem, as it is wit- 
neſſed alſo by the prophet Iſaiah. By 
: e an 
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an angel a hundred eighty and five thou- 


ſand were ſlain in the camp of the Aſſy- 
rians. I is enough, ſaith the Lord, fay 
| thine hand: and the Lord commanded the 
angel, and be put up bis ſword. By an 


angel, the proud, ſelf-ſufficient, and cruel ' 


Herod was ſmitten, becauſe he arrogated 
to himſelf that glory which was due to 


the Supreme Being; and he was eaten of 


worms, and gave up the ghoſt. 


Theſe and many other inſtances of the. 
power of angels we meet with in haly 


ſcripture, But it is particularly worthy 
our obſervation to remark, with what 


and more than ardinary zeal, readineſs, 
and alacrity, theſe bleſſed ſpirits exerted 


themſelves in the great work of our re- 


demption by Jeſus Chriſt. A more ex- 
cellent, and at the ſame time a more de- 
lightful employment ſuch beings could. 


not indeed have been engaged in. To 
" "I dd " affiſt 
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aſſiſt in ſaving a ſinking world from ruin, 
a ſinful and corrupt world from ever- 
laſting miſery and deſtruction, was a taſk 
worthy the nobleſt natures : and accord- 
ingly we find them in various ſcenes of 
this important tranſaction. 


Gabriel is ſent to Zacharias to ſhew 
him glad tidings: to foretel the birth of 
John, who was to prepare the way be- 
fore the Saviour of mankind, and turn the 


bearts of the diſobedi ent to the wiſdom of the 


juſt. Again, we ſee this beloved miniſter 


| appearing to the bleſſed virgin, and pro- 


phecying the birth of the Meſſiah. A lit- 
tle after the nativity, the angel of the : 


Lord appears to the ſhepherds, and with 
him a multitude of the heavenly hoſt, 


ſinging and praiſing God. David's pro- 


phecy of Chriſt was literally fulfilled, 


where he ſays, he lig give bis angels charge 


over thee : : they Jhall bear thee up in their 
| Pani 
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hands, left thou hit thy foot A a fone, 
And accordingly, in the life of Chriſt, as 
related by the holy apoſtles, we ſee angels 
frequently intervening to ſave, to defend, 
to comfort, and to relieve him. After the 
temptation in the wilderneſs, angels, ſays 
St. Matthew, came and miniftered unto him. 
And when he retired to the Mount of 
Olives, his uſual place of devotion; here 
appeared, ſays St. Luke, xxii. 43, an angel 
unto him from heaven, ſtrengthening him. 
Doubtleſs they were all ambitious of 


ſerving him, would he have accepted of 


their aſſiſtance : and this he himſelf in- 
timates, when, after rebuking his friend, 
who had drawn his ſword in his defence, 
he ſays, thinkeſt thou that 1 cannot pray to 


my Father, and he ſhall preſently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels. Again, 
that care of and reſpect for their divine 


Maſter, which, whilſt living, they were 
permitted to ſhew to o him, they alſo per- 


ſevered 
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ſevered in after his death; two angels 
were ſeen by Mary, as ſhe looked into 
the ſepulchre, the one at the head and 
the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jeſus had lain, 


From this time we ſee them on various 


_ occaſions promoting the great cauſe of 


Chriſt and his religion, by aſſiſting his 
ſaints and followers. Since the times of 


the apoſtles, we have not indeed any ſuf- 
ficient evidence of their viſibly appear- 


ing to men; but ſtill it is extremely 
probable, that they conduct and preſide 
over our actions, that they co-operate 
with the divine grace, and are of the 
utmoſt ſervice to us. 


If angels therefore are ever preſent 
with us, ought we not to ſhew ſuch a 
reſpect to theſe noble gueſts, as never 
to mix with them any meaner, baſer ſo- 

ciety ? 
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ciety ? ſhould we not watch carefully all 
our words and actions, when we reflect 
that every word is heard, and every ac- 


tion ſeen by them: it is a reſpect we al. 


ways pay to our ſuperiors bere : how 
much more due to theſe immortal viſt- 
tants from above ? 


If angels are continually employed, as 
ſcripture hath aſſured us, in ſerving God, 
let us imitate them, if they ſpend their 
hours in praying to and worſhipping him, 
let us join with them in the chorus of 
praiſe and thankſgiving. Great and glo- 
rious are the privileges which theſe bleſ- 
ſed ſpirits enjoy, yet are they ſuch pri- 
vileges as we ourſelves need not deſpair 


of one day attaining to: God has made 


us, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, little 
lower than the angels, and will crown 


us with glory and warſhip ; though in 


this warld we cannot be equal, yet in 
1. © "ny 
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the next may we be no ways inferior to 
them in power, in knowledge, or in 


happineſs. 


We fee that theſe ſpirits were always 
ready to aſſiſt the afflicted, to ſoften the 
calamities and encreaſe the comforts of 
life: that they condeſcended to vifit even 


thoſe of the loweſt order amongſt men : 


let us then join with them in this labour 
of love, behave with tenderneſs and be- 
neficence to our fellow-creatures, and 
think none of them beneath our notice 
and aſſiſtance: ſo ſhall we ourſelves be- 
come as it were guardian- angels, and 
rival theſe exalted beings in the nobleſt 
of their perfections. 


. Briefly then, As it doth ſufficiently 
appear from what has been ſaid, that we 
have reaſon to imagine the bleſſed angels 


of God, theſe exalted beings do ſtill, 
though 
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though inviſibly, miniſter unto men, that Sener, 
they ſtill guard and protect the heirs of www 


ſalvation, that is, ſuch as deſerve their 
favour and attention: it highly becomes 


us to be thankful unto God for this moſt 
gracious condeſcenſion, when we conſi- 


der the thouſand temptations to which 
we are ſubject, the thouſand dangers we 


are liable to, and the ſlippery paths we 
tread in: when we conſider that, as the 
ſon of Sirach nobly expreſſes it, we go 
in this life in the midſt of ſnares, and 
walk on the battlements of the city, it 
mult be a glorious reflection to think that 
we have ſuch guides to conduct, ſuch 
| counſellors to admoniſh us, that the 
friends of God are our friends, and that 


his ſervants miniſter unto' us.. 


Having thus endeavoured to explain, 
as far as in this imperfect ſtate we poſſi- - 


bly can, the, nature of theſe miniſtring 
ſpirits, 
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flies, i it may not be amiſs, before I con- 
1 as I propoſed, | 


Secondly, To conſider of what ſervice 
the knowledge of this nature may be to 
us, with regard to our own lives and 


manner 8. 


And to ſuppoſe that theſe glorious 
beings are employed in the guardianſhip 
and protection of mankind, may tend to 


give us a more true and adequate idea of 


our own nature, may humble our pride 
by the conſideration of their ſuperior 
perfections, and at the ſame time raiſe 
our hopes to an emulation of them. 


Though we do not therefore with the 
church of Rome pay that worſhip and 
adoration to them which are due only to 
their Creator, yet may we ſhew a proper 
deference and ſubmiſſion to their more 

extenſive 
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extenſive faculties, and enlightened un- 


derſtandings. 


Laſtly, we are aſſured that the joy of 
theſe immortal beings, their pleaſure and 
happineſs, is in giving glory to God, in 
hymning his praiſes, recording his mer- 
_ cies, and celebrating his perfections; can 
there be a more pleaſing, a more delight- 
ful employment? why then ſhould we 
not join them in it? Let us all then, 
with one accord, join to bleſs and praiſe 
God for the creation of theſe immortal 
miniſters of good ; together with thoſe 
ſpirits, with angels and archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, let us 
laud and magnify his holy name, ever- 
more praiſing him and ſaying, holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hoſts: heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory. Glory 
be to thee, O Lord moſt high. | 
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MarTTHEw XIX. 24. 


It is eafier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. 


UR bleſſed Saviour, who at all 
times and in all places endeavour- 


ed to convince mankind that his kingdom 


was not of this world, and to ſet them 
right in their miſtaken notions of hap- 
pineſs, in the verſes juſt preceding my 
text, had commanded the young man 
who required of him the means of eter- 
nal life, to leave all his treaſures and 
follow him: but when he beard that ſay- 
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rowful ; for be had great poſſeſſions : where- 


upon Jeſus immediately makes the fol- 


lowing reflection, naturally refulting 
from the event: Yerily I ſay unto you, it 
is eafier for a camel to go through the eye of 


a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 


the kingdom of God, 


Some learned commentators on this 
paſſage have affected to give a different 
interpretation of it, and having diſco- 
vered that the word in the original, which 
is here conſtrued camel, will admit alſo 
of another ſignification, have changed the 
image, and ſuppoſed that our Saviour 


ſaid, it is eafier for a cable to paſs through 


the eye of a needle, than for à rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God. 


The propriety of the metaphor they 
contend 1s here better preſerved, the ſenſe 
equally 
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equally clear, and the moral equally per- 
ſuaſive. 


But it may be ſaid in favour of the re- 
ceived verſion, that our Saviour here ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to the Jews, and makes 
uſe of the oriental manner : in proof of 


which it may be obſerved, that this very 


ſentence 1s to be met with in the Koran 
of Mahomet; and has been a common 
proverbial expreſſion among the eaſtern 
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nations, and is uſed as ſuch even unto this 


day. This however muſt, after all, be 
no more than a matter of mere curioſi- 
ty, as the inference from the paſſage in 
either ſenſe muſt be the ſame; namely, 
the improbability of the rich man's enter- 
ing into a ſtate of future happineſs: zf 15 


ea. ter for a camel 10 go through the eye f 


needle, than for a rich man to enter znto the 
kingdom of God. An expreſſion, no doubt, 
very ſtrong and poignant, but which 1s 
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by no means to be underſtood in the ftrift 
and literal ſenſe, as if the good things 
of this world ſhould totally exclude us 
from the hopes of a better in another, or 
that we could not be happy here, with- 
out forfeiting all our claims to the bleſ. 
ſings of an hereafter. The ſole meaning, 
ſcope, and intention of it was, to warn 
mankind againſt the great and imminent 
dangers ariſing to them from that af- 
fluence and proſperity which they ſeem- 
ed ſo warmly to deſire, and ſo eng to 
purſue. 


We may reſt aſſured therefore, that 
what is here aſlerted is a truth, becauſe 
it came from him who could have no in- 
tereſt to deceive us: and it is no leſs evi- 
dent that he thought it alſo a truth wor- 
thy of our conſideration, or he would not 
certainly have Propoſed it to us, It will 
well become us, therefore, to weigh and 

conſider 


conſider - within . ourſelves the reaſons 
which induced our bleſſed Saviour to paſs 
ſo ſevere a ſentence on this great idol of 
mankind, that we may be the better en- 
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abled to avoid that which will obſtruct. 


our entrance into the kingdom of God, 
and at the ſame time turn our ſteps into 
that path which will moſt probably con- 
duct us to it. To this end therefore it 
may not be improper to obſerve, among 
the reaſons which induced our Saviour to 
make the aſſertion now before us, the 
following might probably be the moſt 
powerful and convincing ; namely, that 
riches do naturally and of neceſſity con- 
tribute to render men proud, idle, vo- 
luptuous, covetous, and irreligious; and 
as the gates of heaven were always ſhut 
againſt ſuch, it is impoſſible that the rich 
can ever enter into them. 


Let us then firſt examine, if it need 
an examination, whether the rich are 
Z 4 proud. 
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SERM. proud. Surely we may venture to pro- 
' > nounce that man little {killed in the ge- 

nealogy of vice, who doth not know 
| that affluence is the parent of oppreſſion, 
| and pride the daughter of proſperity. 
| When men are raiſed to a certain rank 
| or degree of life, they are generally in- 
clined to look upon their inferiors with 
contempt, and on their fellow-creatures 
with inſenſibility. One would indeed 
imagine, from the high looks of the 
proud, that they conſidered the reſt of 
mankind as a ſpecies of beings infinitely 


beneath them, of powers and capacities 
by no means on a level with their own; 


that they had therefore an indiſputable 
right to treat them accordingly. One 
would ſuppoſe that the faculties and abi- 
lities of the great extended with their 


| fortunes ; that beauty, ſtature, wit, and 
| wiſdom, all the Perfections, 1 in ſhort, of 
mind and body, never failed to increaſe 


in proportion to their abundance. It 
muſt 
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mult at the a time be acknowledged, 
in extenuation of their inſolence, that the 
opinion which the rich man entertains 
of himſelf receives no ſmall encourage- 
ment from a venal fawning world, who 


have meanneſs enough to ſtoop to the 


burthen, whilſt they lament the weight 
of it. It is not that men judge partially 
of themſelves, but that others alſo are 
apt to weigh them in this falſe ſcale, and 
compliment them on this merely ideal 
: ſuperiority. 


Paſt diſpute it is, that pride is the na- 


tural attendant on riches; and it is equal- 


jy indiſputable that nothing can ſo effec- 
tually exclude us from the kingdom of 
God, as our frequent indulgence in it. 


He that exalteth himſelf, we are expreſly 


told, ſhall be abaſed, and be only who 
bumbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. Pride, 
we know, was the peculiar ſin of ſatan, 

and, 
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and all that rebellious crew who were 
the partakers of his crime, and of his 
puniſhment alſo : and it is highly pro- 
bable that the ſame vice which expelled 
angels out of heaven, ſhould prevent men 
from entering into it. 


But Secondly, That riches tend in a 
great meaſure to render man not only 
proud, but idle and diſſolute alſo, is a 
point too ſelf-evident to admit of any 
doubt or diſpute concerning it, as we need 
but open our eyes to receive immediate 

conviction. Look round among thoſe 
whom we falſely term the great, among 
thoſe whom riches and honours have 
raiſed to a ſuperior rank, how do they for 
the moſt part repay the benefits which 
they have received ? how are their hours 
employed ? what traces do they *leave 
behind of their exiſtence ? do they con- 
template the book of knowledge, open 
the volume of wiſdom or tread in the 

paths 
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paths of virtue? do we find them fire- 
nuous affertors in the cauſe of truth, ex- 


erting their influence in favour of the 
good, relieving the diſtreſſed, or admi- 
niſtring to the neceſſities of their fellow- 
creatures? Is the kingdom of God, or 
God himſelf, in all or in any of their 
thoughts ? do they ſpend that leiſure, 
and improve thoſe faculties which God 
has given them, in the inveſtigation of 
his works, in the ſtudy of his word, and 
the obedience to his laws. 


On the other hand, do we not ſee them 
engaged in one continued round of idle 
frivolous employments? their induſtry, 
if they have any, laviſhed away on trifles, 
and all their irreparable hours loſt in 
flattering thoſe they hate, cenſuring thoſe 
they are obliged to, and aſſociating with 
thoſe whom they deſpiſe ? and whence 
| ariſe * un connections 4 this pro- 
_ fuſion 
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fuſion of all that is precious and valuable, 
but from the ſuperabundance of the good 
things of life, which makes them wan- 
ton, and careleſs of every thing about 


them? 


But riches not only cauſe us to throw 
away our time on thoſe things which 
can be of no benefit or advantage to us, 
but alſo on thoſe which are moſt fatal 
and pernicious ; they not only make us 
idle, but luxurious alſo; they give us 
opportunities of gratifying all thoſe paſ- 
fions which we ought to repreſs, and in- 
dulging every appetite which it is our 
duty to reſtrain. There are thouſands in 


the world, who would have been inno- 


cent if they had not been rich, and who 


perhaps would never have been guilty, if 
they had not been great. 


If we are the votaries of pleaſure, af- 
fluence is the handmaid who is always 
| ready 
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ready to introduce us to her; to trick 
her out in the faireſt attire, to heighten 
all her charms, and increaſe her allure» 
ments. There is indeed ſcarce any other 
way to the temple of Vice, but through 
the gates of Profperity. The Tyrant 
Luxury, is a monarch which, like other 
potentates, will not be ſeen by the vul- 
gar, and ſmiles only on the rich and 
powerful: admiſſion to her preſence muſt 
be purchaſed, and that gold which buys 
every thing can always procure it. For- 
tune; like another ſatan, carries us to an 


eminence, ſhews us all the kingdoms of 


the world, and promiſes them too, if we 
will fall down and worſhip her. She 


can transform herſelf, as it were by en- 


chantment, into every ſhape, and by a 
kind of magic power become in an in- 
ſtant every thing we can wiſh or deſire. 
When ſhe thus preſents to us all her 

coſtly viands, and provokes our appetite, 


how 


cnn, 
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j how hall we refrain from ſitting down 
. the banquet ? when the poiſonous 
bowl i is held as it were to our lips, and 
the liquor but too palatable, would it 
not be ſtrange if we ſhould refuſe the 
draught ? David was very probably a 
more happy, doubtleſs a more innocent 
being, when he fed his father's ſheep, 
than when he ſat on the throne of Iſrael: 
and if Solomon had not been corrupted 
by the allurements and pleaſures of a 
crown, he would not perhaps have wan- 
dered after idols, and forſaken the living 
God. Is it probable then that the rich 
man ſhould ever enter into the kingdom 
of God ? that he who is thus revelling 
in the gardens of pleaſure, ſhould ever 
quit that delightful manfion for the 
thorney and perplexing paths of religion 
and virtue? Inſtead of ſeeking the king- 
dom of God, he is haſtening to the re- 


gions of ſatan; inſtead of approaching to 
| this 
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this country, his road is directly con- 
trary ; and every ſtep which he takes but 
leads him the further from it. Have we 

not reaſon then to acquieſce with our 
bleſſed Redeemer, and to cry out with 
him, that 1, is eafier for a camel Fr go 


through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 


man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


But if the diſeaſe of fullneſs and prof- 
perity doth nat break out and diſcharge 
Itſelf in the heats and tumults of luxury 
and debauchery, it may rage inwardly 
with equal danger, and bring on the 
burning fever of avarice. 


Aa 


increaſes as it is fed; and the more it 


devours, grows but the more voracious. 


In other pleaſures which draw aſide the 
mind of man, the enjoyment of the ob- 


25 puts an ny: to the deſire of it, and 
fruition 


Avarice is a monſter, whoſe appetite. 


— 
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fraition is quickly followed by faticty : 
but the covetous man is always in pur- 
fit of that which is always at a diftance 
from him. Covetouſneſs is therefore in 


ſcripture moſt properly and moſt em- 


Phatically ftiled idolatry; and it would 


be real matter of aſtoniſhment, if he 
ſhould worſhip the true God, who hath 
already fet up a falſe one, to whom he 
pays all his duty and all his adoration. 
The kingdom of God is indeed a king- 
dom which the covetous man doth as 


little deſire as deferve : as he is capable 


of no joy but that which ariſes from his 


darling treaſure, what pleaſure could he 


propoſe to himſelf in a place whither he 


is ſure it cannot poſſibly follow him? 
But were he ever ſo willing, it is not pro- 


bable he ſhould be able to enter into it. 


/ Unfortunately for the covetous man, 


all thoſe qualities and perfections which 
alone 
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alone can gain him br are the Srl. 
very things which he is the greateſt 2 
ſtranger to; all that could enſure his 
welcome is utterly foreign to his nature 
and diſpoſition : : before he can enter into 
the kingdom of God, he muſt acquire 
that for which he has no inclination, ' 
and part with that for which he has-the | 
greateſt love, and the greateſt affection? 


But Thirdly and Laſtly, Riches contri- 
bute to render men irreligious. For the 1 1 | 
truth of this, I would appeal to every 1 | 
day's and every hour's experience. What 76 
are the great and powerful? how do they 

aft, ſpeak, and live? without virtue, 
without religion, without God, denying 

that very power which is exerted in their 
favour, taking up arms againſt the Sove- 
reign who protects them, the Being who 
preſides over, the Providence that feeds 
; and careſſes them : even. whilſt they are 
; Vor. II, Aa enjoy 


x 
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1 REY enjoying th e bleſſings, and taſting the 
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 wyw goodneſs of their gracious Benefactor, 


ungratefully refuſing their acknowledge- 
ments of it ; like the children of Iſrael, 
whilſt he raineth down manna upon 


them, whilſt the bread is yet in their 


mouths rebelling againſt him, and whilſt 
they are every minute happy in his boun- 
ties, and rejoicing in his indulgence, at 
the ſame time deſpiſe his omnipotence, 


tranſgreſs his laws, and trample on his 
commandments, 


If then it is granted, and granted it 


muſt inevitably be, that riches make us 
proud, idle, luxurious, covetous, and 
irreligious, the only queſtion that re- 


mains, is, whether, whilſt we are ſo, we 


can poſſibly enter into the kingdom of 


God? Can the proud enter-into it, when 
it is expreſs]y declared, that he is an abo- 


mination to the Lord; that unleſs we 


ne 


** 


* 


are e humble, patient, 1 devout, we can 
never ſee the divine Being? Can he that 
3s idle, flatter himſelf with the delufive 
hopes of ever arriving at this delightful 
manſion, who will not ſet a foot for- 
ward towards it, when we are aſſured, 
that it is not reſerved for the flothful and 
indolent, but for thoſe only who work 
out their own ſalvation * Can the volup- 
tuous and luxurious man, who is perpe- 
tually wallewing in his own pleaſures, 
and defiling his body in fcenes of riot 
and debauchery, think of daring to ap- 


— 
XXXIII. 
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pear in the preſence of that God, who is 


of purer eyes than to beheld iniquity ? Can 5 
the covetous man, whofe views are all 


centered in himfelf, and who thinks of 
nothing but this world, took forward to 


another? Is it not written, that he can- 


not ferve, and conſequently cannot be 
entitled to any reward, both from God 
and Mammon ? Laſtly, can the irreli- 


N by gious, | 
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gious, the atheiſt, and the ſcorner, hope 


the favour and protection of God, whilſt 


he doubts his power, and denies his ex- 


iſtence? Can he have any claim or title 


to the joys of a future ſtate, who does not 


believe that there 7s any? Or, is it pro- 


bable, that whilſt the infidel | is trying to 
ſubvert the kingdom of God, he ſhould 
ever be admitted into it? What then, 


after all, is this darling object of our 


wiſhes and deſires, thus univerſally be- 
loved and ſought after ? Does it beſtow 
pleaſures adequate to the toil and labour 
of the acquiſition ? ſuitable to the dig- 


nity of our nature, and productive of ſo- 


lid and laſting happineſs ? Does it not, 
as is evident from what we have advan- 
ced, on the other hand, often deſtroy our 
peace here, and ſtill more often endanger | 
our eternal reſt and felicity hereafter ? 
What has the rich man to do there- 


285 fore in this perilous ſituation 3 ? Is there 


a ne- 
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a neceſſity that he throw all his treaſures 
into the ocean, to lighten the veſſel, and 
preſerve himſelf from the ſtorm ? Or doth 
Chriſt require of us, as he did of the 


young man in the Goſpel, to leave all 


before we can pretend to follow him ? 


Who then, as the diſciples ſaid, can be ſau- 


ed? But with God, as Chriſt himſelf aſ- 
ſured us, all things are poſſible : it is poſſi- 


ble even for the rich man to enter into 


the kingdom of God. 


The journey indeed requires ſtrength, 
| toil, and reſolution ; but the path is 5 
viſibly enough pointed out to us. From 


the moſt poiſonous herbs | may ſometimes 
be extracted the moſt ſalutary medicines ; 
and, in the ſame manner, from that af- 
fluence, which gives growth to ſo many 


dangerous and deſtructive paſſions, a 


plentiful harveſt of virtues may ſpring 


up and flouriſh: if we can root up the 
= A weceds 


j 


rr 
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Fan. weeds of pride, avarice, luxury, and idle- 

N — "neſs, and plant in their room the ſeeds 

of humility, ſobriety, gratitude, benevo- 

lence, and charity, we may be happy 

| Here, and at the ſame time procure to 

ourſelves the promiſe of being much more 
ſo hereafter. 


be rich might enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, if they would be hum- 
ble, meek, and lowly : if they would 
conſider the affluence that 1s beſtowed 
on them, not as rewards of their merit, 
but trials of their virtue; that the larger 
the talent which is intruſted to them, 
the more care and affiduity is required 


= on their part, to make a proper uſe of 
N 5 it; and that the higher they are raiſ- 
| ed above their fellow-creatures, the more 
neceſſary, and at the ſame time the more 
_ amiable, would be their condeſcenſion to- 


1 


wards them. 


2dly, 
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| addy, The rich might enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, if they would always 


be grateful and pious to their divine Be. 


nefactor if they would ſeriouſly and fre- 


quently reflect on his unbounded unde- 
ſerved goodneſs towards them; if they 
would conſider how graciouſly God hath 


dealt with them, and how deeply they 
are indebted to him. 


; 3dly, and laſtly, The rich would be 


always benevolent and charitable, if they 


were ſufficiently ſenſible of God's bounty 


and benevolence to them ; they would be 
charitable even for their own ſakes, if 


they knew the pleaſures which the good 
mind feels in beſtowing, - and acknow- 
ledge that it is far more ble fed i fo oo than 


to recet ve. 


By theſe means, and by theſe alone, 
may the rich man avoid the hard ſentence 
Aa4 which 
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which Chriſt pronounced againſt him: 


thus may he, in ſpite of all the tempta- 
tions of affluence, and all the dangers of 


proſperity, partake of thoſe joys which 


God hath prepared for his good and faith- 


ful ſervants : thus may he leave the poor 
and unſatisfactory pleafures of this world, 


for riches far more deſirable, and trea- 
ſures infinitely more valuable, and enter 
at laſt into the kingdom of God, through 
the merits and mediation of our bleſſed 
Saviour and Redeemer. Tk 
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Why art thou fo vexed, O my ſoul, and why 
art thou ſo diſquieted within me? 
F we look through the whole crea- _ 
tion, and obſerve the various orders 
of beings, we ſhall perceive, to our ſname 
and confuſion, that every one ſeems ſa- 
tisfied with that ſhare of life and happi- 
"neſs which God hath appointed for it, 
man alone excepted, who has the ſtrong- 
eſt reaſon to adore the goodneſs of his | 
Maker, and yet ſeems leaſt ſenſible of it. 2 TN 
Pleaſed with nothing that his botinty” "I 
imparts, unleſs Loans: with every thing 
| 8 
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- that his power can beſtow ; oppreſſed be- 


yond meaſure with real, and even ſinking 


under imaginary misfortunes; repining 


at the decrees of Providence, and refuſing 


to enjoy what he has, through a ridicu- 


lous and perpetual deſire of what he has 
not. And yet, as much as the diſcon- 
tented and ungrateful man complains of 
the ills of life; great and repeated are the 
favours, many and ſolid the bleſſings, 
which God, of his infinite goodneſs and 
mercy, every day and every hour, pours 
down upon us. 
Man, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, nevertheleſs 
walketh in a vain ſhadow, and diſquieteth 


 bimſelf in vain. Amidſt all the bleſſings 


of this life, he is ſtill unhappy. Now 


and then indeed he is forced, as it were 


in ſpite of himſelf, to loſe ſight of this 


dreary proſpect, to turn his thoughts in- 


ward, and reflect on his condition, to 
acknow- 
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acknowledge the goodneſs of God towards SERM.. 


XXXIV. 
him, to reproach his own heart for his eee 


unjuſt complaints, and to cry out with 3 

David, Muy art thou ſo vexed, O my foul ! , [ 

The goodneſs of God doth ſo graciouſly 

provide for our neceſſities, prevent our 

wants, and turn aſide our calamities, that 

we muſt be obliged, in ſpite of all our 

caſual afflictions, to acknowledge with 
the Pſalmiſt, that the queſtion in the 
text is not eaſy to be reſolved, Why art 

thou fo vexed, O my foul, and why art thou 

- di 3 within ne 0 


A thouſand unthanked for bleſſings, a 
thouſand undeſerved favours, are confer- 
red on us: where one ſenſe is defective, 

another is more excellent; where one 
bleſſing is withheld from us, it is gene- 
| rally ſupplied by another no leſs defirable. | 
Our lives indeed are not to be paſſed over 
without ever taſting the cup of ſorrow; 
buff 
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but then God of his mercy hath ordained 


that thoſe afftitions which are exceeding 
ſharp, thoſe pains that are unto deeth, are 
feldom laſting ; and ſuch as ate of longer 


duration, admit of frequent paufes and 


intermiſſions. We have, in fhort, the 


greateſt reaſon to be thankful' to our 
Creator that we are not more miſerable, 
when we reflect how much we deſerve 


to be ſo. But that both the folly and 


_ guilt of perpetual diſquietude may ap- 


pear the more evident to us, I fhall en- 


deavour, in zhe following difcourſe, 


Firſt, To point out to you ſome of 
the various cauſes of this univerſal dif- 
content and diſquietude amongſt men. 
And, | 


' Secondly, Lay before you the moſt 
probable means of effectually removing 
them. | 
And 
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And Firſt, then, We ſhall not ſo much 
wonder at the diſquietude of mankind, 
if we ſeriouſly reflect on the natural and 
genuine cauſes of it. 4 


Men, it hath been frequently obſerved, 
are very ingenious in tormenting one ano- 
ther, and they are perhaps no leſs ſo in 
finding out methods to torment them- 
ſelves. Human nature hath indeed ſub- 
jected us to ſome diſtreſſes, and we have 
created as many more. Where the con- 


ſtitution will not admit of diſorders, fan- 


cy, in weak minds, js ever ready to ſup- 
ply them: where fortune hath provided 
againſt natural wants, humour and ca- 
price will find out artificial ones; inſo- 
much, that the whimſical and abſurd ſuf- 
fer perhaps more from the abſence of 
what they do not ſtand in need of, than 


of what they do. 
g En One 
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One would not imagine that the plea- 
. "a of human life were ſo numerous, 
that the branches of joy were ſo luxuriant. 
as to require the toil of man to prune 
and lop them; and yet certain it is, that 
half of them are not enjoyed. The ſeeds 
of happineſs are fown by nature with a 
liberal and a bounteous hand ; but they 
demand ſome care in the cultwation ; and 
it is to our induſtry alone we muſt be in- 
debted for the abundance of the harveſt; 


>" of, Firſt, | Hopes too fanguine, and = 
deſires too eager, for the moſt part begin 
with doubt and uneaſineſs, and end in 
diſappointment and deſpair. We build a 
fabrick in the air, without any materials 
but thoſe which our own. imagination 
: affords us, and then wonder at the diſſo- 
lution of it. Men are too apt to fix 
their hearts and affections on ſome par- 


ticular — and then the whole world 
Zo = ' without 
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without it will not pleaſe or ſatisfy them. 


Nothing 1s enough for the diſcontented 
man, nothing will pleaſe the fretful and 
repining one. We ſhut our eyes againſt 
the beauties of the creation, and then 


find fault with the drearineſs of the pro- 
TR 
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We taſte but very few of the dainties 


which are ſet before us, and then moſt 
bitterly and moſt ungratefully complain 


againſt the Maſter of the banquet, When 


the blood is vitiated, the Juices ſoured - 


and corrupted, no food, though ever ſo 
wholeſome, will nouriſh or ſuſtain the 
body ; and in the ſame manner, when the 
mind hath contracted a peeviſh and fret- 


ful diſpoſition, nothing can adminiſter 


joy or latisfaction to it The ambitious 
man, inſtead of returning thanks to God 
for the riches which he has beſtowed on 
him, 1s continually ſolliciting him for 

Vor. II. 1 power; 
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power ; for that very power, which the 
" miſer, on the other hand, would moſt 


gladly exchange for the affluence of his 
diſcoatented neighbour, 


But not from our ill- placed or immo- 
derate deſires alone proceeds our conti- 


nual diſcontent and diſquietude; our 


fears, as well as our hopes, do often moſt 
cruelly deceive and betray us. The ap- 
prehenſions of evil are for the moſt part 
worſe than the evil itſelf. Our fruitful 
imagination is ever teeming with mon- 


ters, and we terrify ourſelves with phan- 
toms c of our own raifing ; magnify every 
\ horrid and frightful object by a falſe 


glaſs, and then are ſurpriſed and aſto- 


niſhed at the bigneſs of it. How many 
are there in the world, who enjoy no 
happineſs in being what they are, from 
the fooliſh and ill-grounded apprehen- 
| EP of what they may be ; who feel the 


i 1 pangs 
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pangs of poverty and affliftion even in 


the boſom of plenty and proſperity ? It 

is no wonder therefore that they are un- 

happy who reſolve to be ſo: it would be 

{ſtrange indeed if thoſe whoſe eyes are 

fixed on diſtant objects, ſhould behold 
the treaſures which lie at their feet. 


But beſides that diſquietude which 
ariſes either from the ſanguine and ex- 
alted hopes of real good, or the ill- 
grounded fears of imaginary evil, there 
is alſo another ſpecies of enmity which 
ariſes from the worſt of human paſſions, 
and is the child of envy. When our 
uneaſineſs flows, not from what we our- 
ſelves want, but from the abundance of 
that which another is in poſſeſſion of. 


The envious man is never rich whilſt 
there is a richer, never great while there 


is a greater, never happy whilſt there 1s, 
B b 2 
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or whilſt he thinks there is a happier 
than himſelf, 


Hamman we know was miſerable in the 
midſt of all his honours, whilſt he ſaw 
Mordecai the Jew ſitting at the gate : and 


the Prodigal's brother did not reap any 


joy or ſatisfaction from the love and ten- 
derneſs of his father, when he ſaw the 
fatted calf killed for one whom he thought 
far leſs deſerving of it than himſelf. The 
beſt· grounded and moſt reaſonable diſ- 
quietude, which can ariſe in the mind 
of man, is doubtleſs that which ſprings 


from the commiſſion of ſin. Miſery is 


the natural offspring of ſin, and diſquie- 
tude the conſtant companion of guilt. 


Now though a proper ſenſe of, and 
ſorrow for our own unworthineſs, are 


certainly very 8 27 to God; tho' 


a broken and contrite heart is a ſa- 
crifice 
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crifice which he will not deſpiſe ; yet 


even this diſquietude is capable (like 


every other good thing) of becoming 
evil by exceſs, and of producing very fa- 


tal and deſtructive conſequences. There 


have been too many inſtances of men 


whom this kind of diſquietude hath dri- 
ven to a fixed religious melancholy, and 
even ſometimes to the utmoſt horrors of 
deſpair : and this no doubt muſt be the 
ſharpeſt and moſt piercing affliction that 
can poſſibly depreſs the human foul : the 
eternal wrath of the living God who may 
abide, a wounded ſpirit who can bear ? 


Would. one think there were beings 
(and yet there are ſuch) whoſe conſtant 
employment it is to reduce their fellow- 

creatures to this miſerable condition, who 
are perpetually affrighting them with 
threats of divine vengeance, breathing 
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forth the flames of hell, and anticipating | 
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the torments of it, denouncing everlaſt- 
ing puniſhment, and excluding the un- 
happy ſinner from all hopes of ſalvation. 


But who is it that ſhall dare to confine 
the goodneſs of God, or preſcribe bounds 
to the mercy of the Almighty? Who 


ſhall dare to ſay unto his brother that the 


Creator will never have pity on the crea- 


ture, or that he who made will not re- 


deem us alſo? But can we go down fo 
deep into the pit of deſtruction that his 
arm cannot extend to reach us out of it? 


We have ſeen then what are the moſt 
general and natural cauſes of that uni- 
verſal diſcontent and diſquietude which 
deſtroys the peace and happineſs of man- 
kind: let us now turn our eyes towards 
the melancholy and deſtructive conſe- 
quences perpetually ariſing from it ; let 


us aer that it renders us abſolutely 


W 
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| unfit for every religious, every moral, 
and every ſocial duty. | 


Acts of public or of private devotion 
can never be performed as they ought, 
_ unleſs the mind is free from care and 
diſquietude, cleanſed from all the pollu- 
tion of worldly objects, and fitted for 
the ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity of the oc- 
caſion. When we wait as it were at the 
throne of God, and addreſs ourſelves to 


the Supreme Being, we ſhould not ſuffer 


any of the violent and tumultuous” paſ- 
ſions to diſturb us in that facred employ- 
ment. When the ſoul is vexed, it knows 
not how to form itſelf to prayer; and 


when it is diſquieted, it is ſtill hols: in- 


clined to thankſgiving. 2d 299 f. 


And as diſquietude and uneaſineſs in- 


capacitate us for a communication with 


the Deity, ſo does it render us hateful 
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. and diſagreeable to one another: as it 


hinders us from performing our duty to- 
wards God, ſo does it alſo from doing 
our duty towards man. Thoſe who car- 
ry with them a reſtleſs, fretful, and pee- 
viſh diſpoſition, are for the moſt part 
uſeleſs, always gloomy and unpleaſing 
members of ſociety, Chearfulneſs and 
complacency are indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
to form the amiable companion, or the 
kind and generous friend. When the 


turbulent and unruly paſſions are ſof- 


tened into peace, and the mind harmo- 
niſed by felicity, it is then, and then 
only, it can diffuſe itſelf in acts of love, 


charity, and beneficence : and whilſt a 


man is not agreeable to himſelf, he can 
never be ſo to any body elſe, 


| Secondly, Where then ſhall we diſco- 
ver a grand ſpecific for this epidemic di- 
ſtemper, where ſhall we find an antidote 
againſt 


, 
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againſt this deſtructive poiſon ? Is there no SERM. 


balm in Gilead, is there no phyſician there ? 

Yes there is. Let us hear what reaſon 
and religion, the great phyſicians of 
mankind, will preſcribe unto us.—Go,. 
ſay they both, and get thee the univerſal 
medicine, get thee the balm of innocence, 
to heal thine infirmities. - By this only 
the health of the ſoul can be preſerved, 
by this only it can be reſtored, If thou 
art heavy laden, this will refreſh thee; if 
thou art ſick with ſorrows, this will heal 
them. Whilſt we are in the temple of 
virtue, we are ſafe; it is a ſacred aſylum ; 
and care and diſquietude will not dare to 
enter into and profane it. He who hath 

| her, will enjoy laſting peace and tran- 
quillity; and he who is armed with her, 
need not fear what man can do unto 
him : he riſes. ſuperior to fortune, and 
looks down on the viciſſitudes of life with 


an eye of calmneſs and indifference: ke 
| ſits 
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 SERM. fits on the ſhore in ſafety, and views at a 
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— diſtance thoſe waves and ſtorms which 


can never injure, becauſe they can never 


reach him. All the days of the affticted 


are evil; but be that is of a merry heart 


hath a continual feaſt. But this is a feaſt 
which only God and our own conſcience 


can invite us to, and to which nothing 


but innocence can inſure us a hearty 


welcome. 


The next thing which offers itſelf to 
our conſideration, and promiſes imme- 
diate relief from diſcontent and diſquie- 
tude, 1s a firm reliance on and confidence 
in the goodneſs of God, who i 1s always 
able and always willing to relieve us. 
He is a God of mercy, and will not af- 
flict us beyond what we are able to bear : 
he 1s a God of beneficence, and will make 


a way for us to eſcape. If we languiſh 


on the bed of pain and ſickneſs, let us 


remember 


_ 2 18 
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remember that the God of health, in 
whom are the iſſues of life and death, is 
always able to reſtore us: if we ſuffer 
hunger and thirſt in the barren deſart of 
poverty and affliction. let us call to mind 
that he is the Maſter of the whole earth: 
he who commanded water to flow from 
the rock, will he not quench your thirſt? 
he who adorned with ſuch tranſcendent 
beauty even the lilies of the field, will 
he not cloath you allo? O ye of little 
faith ! OP 


And to this firm reliance on the divine 
goodneſs, therefore, we ſhould be careful 
to add reſignation, humility, and above 
all, devotion : when 7 am in heavineſs, 

ſays David, I will call upon God. To im- 
part our ſorrows, to.pour our griefs into 
the boſom of a friend, always gives re- 
lief and conſolation: and to whom can 
l | = 
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we better impart them, than to that God 


who is ſo able and ready to remove them: 
what friend ſhall we chuſe who is more 
ready to aſſiſt, than he who is always 
preſent with us? Whom have we in 


heaven but him, and who is there upon 
earth that we ſhould deſire in compariſon 
of him? 


After all then, Let every fober think- 
ing being, every rational and religious 
man conſider theſe things. Let him ſe- 
riouſly reflect on the divine attributes, 


and on his own unworthineſs; and when 


any calamity overtakes him, when he is 


in any plague or trouble, when he is in 
ſorrow, need, ſickneſs, or any other ad- 
verſity, let him thus reaſon with him- 
ſelf: Ny art thou ſo vexed, O my ſoul, and 
why art thou ſo diſquieted within me? Is 
not affliction the common lot of man- 

cl kind, 


Kind, and the portion of mortality ? 
What right therefore have I to expect 


that the fixed laws of nature ſhould be 


* 


reverſed for me? What have I done to 


claim ſuch a privilege, or to merit ſuch 
an exemption ? by, therefore, art thou 


fo vexed, O my ſoul, and why art thou fo 


diſquieted within me? I know that the evils 
which I ſuffer are tolerable, becauſe 
others have borne them; I know that 
there are hopes of deliverance, becauſe 
others have been delivered from them. 
Have I not myſelf often been relieved 


from worſe than theſe? hath not God 


himſelf interpoſed to ſave my eyes from 
tears and my feet from falling? by, 
therefore, art thou ſo vexed, O my ſoul, 
and why art thou fo diſquieted within me ? 
Can an indulgence in ſorrow remove the 
cauſe of it ; will it not rather add freſh 
weight to the calamity ? When I already 

feel 
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feel ſo much pain from the ſharpneſs of 
the arrow, why ſhould I dip it in poiſon 
to increaſe the ſmart of it? Have I re- 
ceived good from the hand of God, and 


| ſhall I not receive evil allo ? Have I not 


had more happineſs than I expected, and 


infinitely more than I ever deſerved ? 


Have I not committed a thouſand errors 


which I might have avoided ? Have I not 
omitted a thouſand duties which I ought 
to. have performed ? If my ſoul 1s vexed, 
therefore, it ſhould be vexed for its own 
failings ; if it is diſquieted, it ſhould be 
diſquieted for its own guilt ; not for what 
it ſuffers, but for what it merits not for- 
the afflictions it has undergone, but for 


the miſeries which it deſerves. Turn 


then wnto thy reſt, O my ſoul, for the Lord, 


inſtead of puniſhing, hath rewarded thee : 
thou haſt led thyſelf into dangers, and 
yet he of his infinite goodneſs, if thou 

| relicſt 
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relieſt on Hin ſhall make thee to dwell CY 
in ſafety. Put thy truſt therefore in. 
him: for in ſpite of all thy errors, thy 
infirmities, thy follies, and thy fins, thou 

ſhalt yet thank him, who 7s the help of thy 


countenance, and thy God, 
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